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6 times more scratch and wear resistant 


The first improvement in microfilm production in more than 
a decade has now been achieved by University Microfilm research 


Make a scratch 
comparison 


When you get some of this 
new film make the coin 
scratch comparison shown 
above, on leader film of both 
kinds. The extra surface hard- 
ness of Dura-Film is truly 
amating 


engineers! 

Called DURA-FILM to emphasize its durability this new 
film provides you with the same clear images plus a surface 
that is 6 times more scratch and wear resistant! 

Microfilm critics have always mentioned the danger of 
viewing machine scratches. Now a// doubts of film surface 
hardness are ended by this new development available only 
from University Microfilms at no additional cost. 

See for vourself. Send for sample. See why, more than 
ever, it pays to specify U-M Microfilm for lasting viewing 
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If you're expanding or 
modernizing your li- 
brary, or considering 
a new one, consult 
Globe -Wernicke’s free 
Library Planning Staff 
for personal service. 
Write today for com- 
plete information, 
Dept. S-I1 


THE GLOBE -WERNICKE CO. 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


. . makes business a pleasure 


Robert Carr Chapel, TCU Religious Center 


Christian 
wisttian niversity. _ Situated on 143 acres of 


rolling grasslands near Fort Worth, TCU — once known as 
“The Prairie School” — is the oldest institution of higher 
learning in West Texas. Founded in 1873, today enrollment 
tops 8500 students. 


TCU's eight schools and colleges stress the Arts, Educa- 
tion, Business, Religion, and, under a recent “depth” 
expansion policy, existing graduate studies will soon be 
extended to offer the PhD degree. 


co Mary Couts Burnett Library 


Anticipating this, the University’s Mary Couts Burnett 
Library has been tripled in size, at a cost of $1,300,000 
to accommodate 800,000 volumes, and provide study space 
for 1,000 students. Globe-Wernicke desks, bookshelves, 
study carrels, and other associated library equipment form 
an integral part of this rapidly growing library. 
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The “Ribs” on a 
Bro-Dart Book 
Support provide 
reinforcement for 
greater strength 
and support. The 
small “cut out” 
means that many 
more supports can 
be “nested” for 
storage in a small 
area. 


Yes...EVEN A 
BOOK SUPPORT 
CAN BE IMPROVED! 


MORE STRENGTH 
Ribbed construction 
makes Bro-Dart Book 
Supports stronger, 
longer lasting. 
MORE 
“NESTABILITY”’ 
Save storage space! 
Bro-Dart Book Supports 
can be nested 

in larger quantities. 


MORE VARIETY 7 Decorative Colors 
add beauty to your stacks! 
Black, Grey, Brown, Sand, Red, 
Jade Green, Olive Green 
2 Sizes . . . Standard, 5” high — 
Large, 9” high 
. Plain, Felt, Rubber Cork 
or New Non-Slip Plastic 
WRITE FOR LOW PRICES 


For infermation write to Dept. C91 


Bro wousrmes 


56 Ear! Street. Newark 5. New Jersey 

1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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All types of micro-opaque cards are easy to read with the Recordak Microprint Reader. 


How to build up your reference library 
without “growing pains” 


| hose two drawbacks—space restrictions 
and high costs—are bypassed when you 


get reference works on micro-opaque cards. 

Some of these, for example, hold 60 
pages of data per 3 x 5 card . . . let you 
keep your microprint library right on the 
back of vour index cards! And the cost is 
trifling compared to bound volumes. 

A free booklet, ““What’s Available on 
Microprint Cards,” lists titles available 
from leading publishers in such fields as 


FSRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 32nd year 


science, law, finance and the humanities. 
Get your copy from any Recordak ofhice. 

At the time, ask to the 
Recordak Microprint Reader demon- 
strated in your office—or mail coupon for 
descriptive folder. 


same have 


**Recordak”’ is a trademark 


++++* MAIL COUPON TODAY ------> 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 

415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me “What's Available on Micro- 

print Cards” booklet, and folder on the 

Recordak Microprint Reader 
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CUSHING-MALLOY, INC. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Printers of ACRL Monographs 
LITHOPRINTERS 
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QUALITY—ECONOMY—SERVICE 


Let us quote on your next printing 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


LIBRARY AGENCY 
WIESBADEN - GERMANY 


Direct service 
on all German language 
books and periodicals 

Orders and inquiries are invited om 
both new and out-of-print material 

Farmington Plan agent 
for West and East Germany 
* 
For economy, speed, and accuracy, 


you may rciy upon your 


German agent 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 
Sale and Acquisition of 


Scientific periodicals: complete sets, 
short runs, single volumes—all fields, 
all languages 


Scientific books: out-of-print 
domestic, foreign 


Complete subscription service for do- 
mestic and foreign periodicals 


All new books of U. S. and foreign 
publishers. 


Send requirements and offers to 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


111 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, New York 


Telephone: ORegon 7-6713 


Branch offices in Los Angeles, London, 
Frankfurt and Milan 


Catalogues available on request 
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‘with Hamilton 
COMPO stacks | 


Hamilton . . . single source 
for complete library stacks 
COMPO stack’s exclusive 
drawer-tyvpe sliding shelves 

let vou place books on three 
sides — actually doubles your 
present book capacity. Fully 
loaded shelves slide forward 
easily, noiselessly on nvlon ball 
bearing rollers. Compactness of 
COMPO stacks reduces travel 
to and from shelves — cuts 

down servicing time. I 


Hamilton offers a complete line of 
bracket type and continuous up 
right library stacks, study carrels 
newspaper and magazine racks 
plus special custom built units 
Write today for free planning 


assistance 


world leader in professional and scientific equipment 
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In the United States 


YEARS AGO, in the 1928 29 ac. 
ademic year, the first program for 
doctoral study in librarianship was in- 
augurated in the United States. It seems 
fitting that this anniversary be the oc- 
casion for an examination of the current 
status of doctoral studies in the field, a 
review of present objectives and pro- 
grams of the six schools now offering 
doctoral programs, and an inquiry into 
accomplishments to date. Since 1929, 129 
degrees have been awarded by five of 
these schools; the sixth has vet to award 
the degree. A starts a 
doctoral program this fall. 

For the first two decades of the thirty- 
vear period, the field of doctoral studies 


seventh school 


in librarianship was the exclusive prop 
erty of the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago.' The history 
of its establishment, early development, 


Schaal 


aduate Library 


ee Lester Asheim. “The Gr 


Danton ts Dean. School oft Li 
University of 
This paper was prese nted le 
meeting of the 


hranianship, 
Berkeleo 
fore a {ssociation§ of 
Imerican Library Schools, Washington 


D.C.. June 22, 1959. 


Doctoral Study in Librarianship 


California, 


PERIAM DANTON 


By J. 


consider- 
kinds, has 
been fullv described. It may be noted, 


and—it mav be said frankly 
able difhculties of various 
however, that the Graduate Library 
School did not begin to come into its 
own and certainly did not win a measure 
of general professional support and ree- 
ognition until after the appointment of 
Louis Round Wilson to the deanship in 
1932. Doctoral programs were begun at 
the Universities of Illinois and Michigan 
in 1948, at Columbia University in 1952, 
at the University of California in 1955, 
and at Western Reserve University in 
1956. A doctoral program has been ap- 
proved at Rutgers University. Through 
June 1959, Chicago awarded eighty-nine 
degrees. This is more than twice as many 
as the forty degrees of all of the other 
schools combined. Consequently, the his- 
tory and accomplishments of doctoral 
study in librarianship in this country 
are necessarily in large part the history 
of the Graduate Library School; the con- 
tributions and other 
schools begin to be of importance only 


activities of the 


during the last decade. 

(A small number of doctoral disserta- 
tions on subjects in librarianship have 
been written under other departments, 
such as history and education: Sidney 
Ditzion’s “Arsenals of a Democratic Cul- 
| Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

McGaw's “Marginal 
Their Use in College 


| Leachers Col- 


ture” 
VOrsity Howard 
Punched Cards 

and University Libraries” 
lege, Columbia University], and Eugene 
Wilson's Background 
of Students in the Library School” [Psv- 
chology and Education, University of IL 


“Pre-Professional 


| 
i} 
a 
4 
: ot the University of Chicago,” Jilimois Librarie 
XL (1958), 177-85; Bernard R. Berelson, “Ad 
vanced Stud ana Research Librarianship m 
Berels ed Education for Librarians 
cag ALA 07 Harriet E. Howe 
Iw Decades in Education fer Librarianshiy li 
rar varterly, XU 7.70: Frederick P. Key 
The Carnegie Corporation and the Graduate I 
brary School. A Historical Outline.” Library Quarter # 
ly, I William M. Randal I 
the Graduate Library School.” rary 
Uuarter XII (194 645.5 Douglas Waples The 
(sraduate I rary Scho at Ch * Librar Uuarter 
I Louis R. W n, “Development of 
: a Progra f Research in Library Science in the Grad a 
ate S hrar urnal, LIN (1934), 742-4¢ 
Wilsor The Objectives of the Librar 
Sel Extending th Frontiers ot Librarianship.” 
f ago, Graduate Library School, 194 


well-known 
\s the over-all programs of 
in dis- 


linois| are representative 
examples 
the authors of such studies were 
ciplines other than librarianship, they 
have not been included in the present 
paper ) 

The study is divided into seven parts: 
(1) An analvsis of dissertations thus far 
institution and subject, 


I he pres nt objec 


presented, by 
and by period: (2) 
tives of the schools’ doctoral programs; 
(3) The principal helds now embraced 
in these programs; (4) Factors prevent 
fullest 
The 


factor; (6) 


ing the schools from the attain- 


ment of their objectives; (5) with 
and the time 
held by 


the doctorate at the sev 
\ consideration of 


drawal rate 


Positions currently those who 


have received 
eral schools; and (7) 
the general contribution which doctoral 
has made to the 


study profession, to 


gether with an estimate of the wavs in 


which and extent to which such study 


has not achieved its fullest potential 


Ou ALTTATIVE-OUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 


OF DISSPRTATIONS 


lable I and 
subject the 


classifies by institution 
129 dissertations presented 
from when Chicago awarded its 
first 1959. The 


classification used ts, with one amplifica 


degree, through June 


tion, that presented and agreed upon 
for research studies in librarianship at 
1959 meeting of the As 
Schools 


the January 26, 


sociation of American Library 
This classification was, in turn, largely 
upon that used in the October 
1957 issue of Library Trends. (An alpha 
129 dis 


sertations will be found at the end of this 


based 


betical list, by author, of the 
article 
that 


the assignment to subjects in Table 1 ts 


It must be recognized, of course, 


probably not absolutely accurate: even 
an examination of all of the dissertations 
woule very likely not make possible as 
signments of this kind in every case, in 
fact that dissertations 


view of the sore 


might, with almost equal justification, 


COLLEGI 


be listed under two different subject 


headings. However, in the great majority 


of cases the dissertation title suggests 


quite clearly the subject and for our pur 


poses the picture pres nted by Table I is 
sufhciently accurate 
The table 


contrasts. It may be noted, for example 


presents some interesting 
that 47 (36 per cent) of the 129 disserta 


tions were written in the two fields of 
library history and history of books and 
printing and publishing. If we add to 
this the 
public communication, censorship, con 
analysis, and controls, the 
At almost the 


analysis it Is 


dissertations on other media of 


tent total is 
O06 (1 per cent) other ex 
treme of the quantitative 
rather surprising to find the showing of 
and 


two subje cts: reference, information 


clas 
he 


formalized 


advisory services: and cataloging, 


sification, and subject headings 
two are among the most 
and surely most important and funda 
mental—of our library activities, vet 
only 9 dissertations, or 7 per cent of the 
total 


Other areas which attracted dissertation 


number, were written each 


writers less frequently than might, per 
haps. have been expected, are organiza 
with 13) dis 


and administration, 


sertations or 10 pel cent of the total: re 


sources, with 14 dissertations or about 11 
per cent; and personne! and education, 
with 9 dissertations or 7 per 


cepted in three-vear periods 


cent 
sroups the dissertations ac 
The 


striking fact revealed by the table is the 


Host 


enormously accelerated output. of the 


most recent vears. In the period 1957-59 


more dissertations were accepted (and 


degrees awarded) than in the first twelve 
vears; more than 41 per cent of the total 
were produced during the past six vears 


and one-quarter during the last three 


vears. Should this order of increase con 


tinue, even at the present level, we might 


expect to have several hundred active 


graduates by the end of another ten 


years 
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As we have seen, a total of 129 de- 
grees have been awarded during the thir- 
tv-vear period of our doctoral programs. 
This is an average of 4.3 a vear. To some, 
this number will seem pitifully small in 
relation to the eflort——in 


stitutional and personal_—expended. This 


money and 
mav be so, but the fact is that the figure 
is not in unfavorable contrast with those 
for certain of the other newer protes 
sions, and even for some of the more 
specialized academic disciplines. the 
thirty-vear period 1926-1955 earned doc 
follows 


tors degrees were awarded as 


architecture, 17: forestry, 164; journal 
ism, 38; meteorology, 85; public admin 
Russian, 57: work, 
86; and veterinars In the 


same period, the figure for librarianship 


istration, 77 social 


medicine, 59 


was 95 


The objectives of the programs are, 


mutatis mutandis, the same as those of 


doctoral study in major American uni 


versities other disciplines especially, 
This ts 


of course, the professional fields 


not surprising indeed, it is no doubt 


inevitable——in view of the fact that in 
auguration of the programs required ap 
proval of some kind of graduate council 
or committee having general jurisdiction 
several in 


that 


over graduate studies the 


stitutions. The one difference 


profitabls he noted between the 


objec 


tives of doctoral programs in librarian 


ship on the one hand and those in such 
a purely “academic” field as history, for 


instance, on the other, is that the former 


oriented to 
Dhus, “The 


and requirements for degrees 


are, In part at least, more 


ward the practical pro 


at Chicago) reflect the belief of its fac 


ulty that libs irianship is a practical 


rather than a purely theoretic science: 


that it 
sake, but 


that ts, aims, not at knowledge 


for if, own at knowledge ton 


COLLEGE 


PABLE Il 


Docrorat DisstR TATIONS IN LIBRARIANSHIP 
1930-1959, ny Trrer-Year Prriops 


CUMULATIVE 
PER CENT 
ROUNDED) 


NU MBER OF 
PERIOD DISSERTATIONS 
19%0.1982 
1933-1935 
1936. 1938 
1939. 1941 
1942-1944 
1947 
1948-1990 
1951-1953 
1954-1996 
1957-1959 


POTAI 120 


* First non-Chicago degree, 1951 


the sake of excellence in the functioning 
of libraries." 

The objectives of the programs may 
be summarized as follows: (1) To fu 
nish mature librarians, having scholarly 
ability and interest, with opportunity for 
study and research in the li 


(2) To develop in the stu 


advanced 
field 


(a) subject mastery and (b) 


brary 


dent com 


petence research and investigation 


To organize 
studies which will ext na the 
fields pertinent to the 


practice ot 


conduct, and publish 


bounds of 
knowledge in 


theory and librarianship; 


and, through’ these means, (4) To pro 


vide for the profession qualified re 
searchers and personnel for teaching and 


higher administrative positions 


MEA yor Fieups oF STUDY FOR THI 
DocTORATI 


none of the schools has 


Although 


sponsored dissertations in all of the fields 
ot lable 
that all are prepared SUPErVIse 


No school, at 


I, it is probably sale to sav 

sertations in anv of them 
least, speciheally excludes anv area of 
professional study. At any 


a kind of natural limitation re 


given pot 
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sulting from the special interests and 
competence of members of a faculty and 
the resulting advice and stimulus which 
students receive will, as a practical mat 
ter, tend to cause more dissertations to 
be written in some fields than in others, 
at all to be written 


“However,” as one li 


and no dissertations 


in certain fields 


brary school administrator notes, “with 
a fairly broad area representation 
throughout the faculty and a collection 


of research materials which has been ce 
some thre quarters of a 
feel that 


of the qualified subject: specialists out 


ve loping for 


century, we with the assistance 


side the Library School we can permit 
a student to go into anv area of librarian 
ship presently recognized.”* At Califor 
nia, the student 
lege and university libraries, public li 


“may specialize in col 
braries bibliography, history of books 
and printing, history of libraries, or the 
But, “al 
though most dissertations written for the 
will fall 
helds, the designation 


library as a social institution 


degre within one or an 
other of 
of fields of specialization does not pre 
clude the writing of a dissertation which 
does not obviously fall in one field or 
another 

\mong the special fields open to the 
at Chicago are: public libraries, 


library 


student 


college and university libraries, 
work with children and young people, 
bibliography and reference, bibliograph 
ical history, technical proce sses, and read 
ing and other media of communication.' 

An analysis of the dissertations thus 


Michigan 


equally broad range 


far presented at reveals an 

The major fields at Columbia “include 
the fields of specialization of our senior 
faculty members who conduct our sem 
as advisors to our doc 


librarv. re 


inars and serve 


toral students,” and are 
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sources; organization of materials for 
retrieval and use; public and school li 
brary services and use: organization and 
libraries: 


administration of personnel 


and training; historical evolution of li 
braries and of publication, contemporary 
setting of libraries as one of the media of 
public communication” and, in prospect, 
“comparative librarianship This, too, 
is about as comprehensive a list as one 
could ask for and very well covers all of 


lable I 
that the prospec 


the areas set forth in 

It is clear, theretore, 
tive doctoral student 
does not lack for opportunity to pursuc 


in librarianship 


an investigation in virtually anv field of 


our discipline 
OBSTACLES AND DETERRENTS 


Without 
lem cited is the inadequate number and 


eEXNCCPLION, th majo prob 
amount of research grants, fellowships, 
and teaching assistantships for doctoral 
students: or its corollary, the difhculty of 
attracting sufficient numbers of verv good 
students. “Corollary,” 
doubts that if the profession were able 


because 


to offer fellowships of five thousand dol 


lars a vear for cach of three vears to 


fifty outstanding 
should not lack 
of able applicants We should also, al 
reduce the 


considei 


students a vear, we 


for a sufhcient number 
most certainly, substantially 
present high attrition rate. A 
able number of students can probably fi 
nance thei 
level for a vear on perhaps two vears 


education at the doctoral 


with some small financial assistance, ol 
ten in the way of part-time employment 
Beyond such a period, the problem tends 
to become an exceedingly difhcult one, 
particularly for the most able and ma 
students, manv of whom have fam 


majority of 


ture 
ily obligations. The large 
students do not have the means and the 


schools do not have sufficient fellowships 


in sufhicienths 
nancial support of the latter part of the 


large amounts for the fi 


TRobert D. Leigh. in a lett to the auther dat 
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a 
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program, especially the extra year or 
more of full-time work necessary to write 
Having completed the 
with 


the dissertation 
work, the student 
every intention of doing his research in 
library em 


course leaves 


time; but, as a 
lacks the 


tion that doctoral students in academic 


his spare 


plovee, he long summer vaca 


posts have and his library position, of 


ten administrative in nature, ts of a 
type and importance to take up all his 
time, thought, and energs 

Obviously, this situation adversely al 
fects both the 


Equally obviously, it works to the se 


students and the schools 


rious disadvantage of the profession “in 
the field.” 


bers here.” one 


have several faculty mem 


library school dean has 


written, “who need financial assistance 


work on their doctorates has been 


delaved or continued in’ interrupted 


fashion. Although we now have an in 


creasing number of scholarships for stu 
dents working on their first professional 
cdeeree, there isn't Positive help for the 
faculty member who wants to go off for 
study to work toward 


vear or two ol 


a doctorate. Indeed, as far as T know, 
there 


for Ph.D. work in librarianship. 


is no carmarked substantial grant 


able 


related 


The problem of financing the 
doctoral student and the closely 
problem, discussed hereatter, of reducing 
the average length of time required to 
earn the to be virtualls 


degree appear 


universal, At Columbia, for example, for 
eraduate students in general, it is be 


lieved that one of the three major ob 


stacles to a legitimate acceleration (Le 
one not gained at the expense of qual 
itv) is “The student's need to work for 


money during or immediately after res 
l he 


Fducation of the 
hools 


idence Committee on Policies in 
Association 


thirty 


Graduat 
of Graduate canvassed 


lated May 7 


institutions on the question, 


member 
“What factors tend to prolong the proc 
ess of completing the degree require 
ments?” 
committee notes that, “the problem of fh 


Summarizing the responses, the 


nancing is most frequently me ntioned as 
the major obstacle to more rapid prog 
ress in the training of Ph.D.’s."'° 
Apparently there is not a single fel 
lowship anywhere set up lustwwely for 
the doctoral student in librarianship \ 
possible alternative to attempts, thus far 
unsuccessful, to secure such fellowships 


here he 


singly or in combination, might develop 


may be suggested schools 
substantial and important research proj 


ects, secure financial support tor such 
projects from foundations, and then see k 
or assign students to assist in the prosecu 
tion of these proyects In addition to 
furnishing financial help for the student, 
this approach should have the additional 
value of providing a more systematic 
attack on needed areas of investigation 

\side from the financial predicament, 
the general inditlerence of thre practical, 
practicing Librarian to problems of ac 
research is undoubtedly an ad 
factor the 


first-rate 


ademic 
matter of at 
doctoral 


ditional 
tracting people to 


study. It is almost as true today as it was 
a quarter of a century ago that librarian 
ship offers litthe or no incentive op 
portunity for the librarian to pursue re 
search. The number of libraries employ 
ing researchers on library problems can 
probably be counted on the fingers of 
two hands 
it, “We are still trving to help the re 


search worker in other fields without try 


\s one public librarian puts 


ing to apply rese arch methods in ow 


solution of our own problems." There ts 


almost no demand for the doctor's dé 


gree from the public on special library 


and even less from the school library 


And, while the college or university pres 
tor f American Ur 


Se 


te 
LVIL (October 
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1058 (New York: Columbia 1 versity Press, 1958), "lows M. Nourse n a letter to the author dated he 
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ident appears to be increasingly interest- 
ed in head librarians with the doctorate. 
there is more than a littl evidence to 
suggest that it is the presumed benefits 
of academic respectability and prestige, 
rather than either the content of the pro 
gram leading to the degree or the re 
search productivity which it should make 
possible, that underlie the interest. “The 
real pressure trom the field,” as one dean 
points out, “ts tor shorter and more prac 
tical training rather than for the care 
fully developed and integrated educa 
fion at the doctoral level.”"!* This judg 
ment is inferentially borne out by the 
opinions expressed by a number of the 
writers recent correspondents, For ex 
ample, the librarian of a large public 
library suggests that, “from the point of 
view of librarians in the field the 
doctoral programs in librarianship would 
be usctul il subjects M lected were ol a 
more practical nature dealing with sp 
cific types of assignments such as registra 
tron proc dure, loan desk work, statistics 
kept in libraries, sunplifieation of rou 
tines, ete Lhe dithculty here, of course, 
is that very few dissertation topics could 
ln developed at this level and in these 
areas which would pass muster with 
graduate faculties and councils. But we 
cannot argue with the public librarian 
who notes that “most [dissertation] top 
ics are of interest mainly to students and 
research people .” and who cites by title, 
“examples of theses limited in subject 
or too theoretical to be of much val 
uc to practicing librarians." 

Nor can one suggest more than half 
a doven “useful,” or even reasonably 
pertinent, dissertations to him and to a 
colleague who writes, “I am aware that 
several . studies have been briefed or 
described in issues of the Library Quar- 


terly. but I can honestly sav that very 


12 A she na letter to the author dated January 20 


“Emerson Greenaway, in a letter to the author 
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few of them have had meaning for me 
as administrator of a large library svs- 
tem.” '* The histories of single librar- 
ies, Of minor publishing houses and 
booksellers: the development of school 
library legislation of a particular state; 
and early libraries and printing in coun- 
tries of Asia—to cite actual cases—are 
representative of topics not likely to be 
pursued with much eagerness by the 
average “practitioner.” 

Neither of those just quoted nor most 
of the others who speak to this point 
suggest that the primary purpose of the 
dissertation is to make a direct, practical 
contribution to librarianship, but the 
fact is that the nature of and require- 
ments for this exercise are such that the 
documents produced have, with some 
notable exce ptions, little or no relevancy 
to the work of the average practicing li 
brarian. As a result, his interest in do 
toral study, of which the dissertation is 
the most tangible manifestation, is like 
ly to be lukewarm at best 

We do not, however, have to turn to 
the public library to find indifference 
to the fundamental values and impor 
tance of research in librarianship. Caro 
Ivn Kav's studv showed that, the 
selection of faculty members, directors 
appeared to place most emphasis on ad 
vanced degrees in library science, per 
sonality, and library experience. Demon 
strated research abilitv was ranked sixth 
in a list of seven qualifications, followed 
only by publications. The most impor 
tant factor in) recommending faculty 
members for advancement in rank and on 
salary, was the ability to work effectively 
with students. Interest in and ability to 
supervise research studies was ranked 
filth, and number and quality of re- 
search publications was ranked seventh 
in a group of seven factors.”"'* The rank- 


uuthor dated 


“Harold L. Hamill, in a letter to the 


“Carolyn Kay, “Research Training at the Master's 


Degree Level in ALA Accredited Schools, 1956." in 
Association of American Library Schools, Report of 
Meeting, January 26, 1959, p. 25 
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ings Kay's data reveal would undoubted 
different for the doctoral 
but her findings cast a sad 


ly be much 
schools alone, 
illumination on the climate of opinion 
in library education generally. Elsewhere 
Kav notes that, “If the 
in the library 
able as might be desired, it may be hy 


pothesized that in the profession at lara 


research ‘climate 


schools was not as favor 


it is even less favorable for the deve lop 
ment of research. The support tor re 
search on librars probl ms has come al 
schools 


most altogether from the library 


themselves and from foundations, not 
from the profession. Not only does there 
lack of the re 
Process, but 
little 


research 


miterest m 
littl 
attached to the re 


search attention ts 


given o1 value 


sults of Bevond = disinterest, 


there seems at times to be ill-concealed 


disrespect, distrust or even open hostility 


toward the process the results and those 


engaged in research 


Wirtprawar Rare AND THe Tine 


FACTOR 


It scemed worthwhile to attempt to 


discover the ratio between the total num 


ber of students who have been tn res 


idence for the degree at the several 


schools and the number who have ac 


tually been awarded it. The point of 


this 
useful 


inquiry is to determine whether a 


answer can be sugac sted to the 


question, “\bout how many student in 


dividuals who actually embark upon the 


program result in one graduate a vear? 
that 
pect of the study are illuminating, and 


The tures resulted from this as 


tend to support the academic cliché that 
“The woods are tull of people who have 
work but 


completed their course have 


thew dissertations.” “The 


total 


never finished 


students and those 
from 8:1 at 


Illinois. 


“a grand total of 


ratio between 
Varics 


awarded the ce ures 


Chicago to nearly 
there 


Columbia was 
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sixtv-three candidates for the degree trom 
1952-59 of whom four resigned from on 
were removed trom candidacy; six who 
degree: and 


have been awarded the 


fifty-three who are at various stages 


ol progress toward the degre 
If one 


dis iduals mentione d above 


includes all of the sixty-three in 


and one sub 
sequent graduate, the Columbia ratio ts 
9.1:1 there 


153 student enrollments in the doctoral 


Similarly, at Illinois wert 


program in librarianship from 1918 49 
1958 59, with thirteen degrees 
11.9:1. Again, at 
1950 51 through 


through 
awarded, a ratio of 
Chicago, in the vears 
1957 


58. a total of 152 students were reg 
Php 


vears nineteen students carned 


istered in the program: during 


the same 
the degree, the resulting ratio being 


8:1 he 


unmistakably 


foregoing figures point to an 


high attrition rate and 


that unless the causal tactors 


sugecst 
C¢.¢ the lack of substantial fellowship 
ail should change we shall have to con 
tinue to expect a small proportion of 
doctoral graduates in relation to the to 
begin study at this 


tal numbers who 


kk vel 

Phe situation in librarianship is, how 
if anv different from that in 


and comparative data are 


ever, litth 
heures 
largely lack 
that the at 


othe disciplines precise 


ing, it is clear enough 
trition rate at the level is, in 
fields 


be noted in this connection that a num 


doctoral 


most inordinately high mar 


ber of universities, prompted by the 
Sputniks and American shortages of pet 
academic training at. the 


sonnel w ith 


recently instituted 
kinds 
have the indirect result of reducing pres 
One of the 


involves a 


highest level, have 


measures of various which may 


ent attrition rates common 


er of thes methods clrasti 
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reduction in the number of required 
Another method 
limits for 


seminars, 
fixed 
the degree and or for 


courses and 


is the setting of time 
certification for 
the number of vears allowed for com 
pletion of the dissertation after certilica- 
\s a result. the student who knows 
that he 
work within a given time, will. by and 


likely to do so, than if. 


for certain must complete his 


large, be more 
as has been pretty much the case in the 
past, he can continue to be a candidate 
almost indefinitely 
Phe withdrawal rate obviously bears 
a close re lationship to the length of time 
required to fulfill the requirements for 
the degree. That is, if this time averaged 
it actually does more stu 
intellectual, fi 


nancial, and physical stamina necessary 


half of what 


dents would have the 
to complete the program, including the 
dissertation. Precise figures on this point 
chiefly be 


cause of the great differences in the wavs 


can never be determined. 


individual students pursue then do« 
toral studies. A verv few are fortunate 
enough to be able through fellowship 
aid or private financial means. to devote 
full time to thei studies The ereat 
majority, however, are obliged to seck 
gaintul employment for at least some. 
and probably most. of the time. Such 
employment mav be minimal—ten to 
httcen hours a week—during the vears 


in residence othe other extreme is 
the student who, throughout his acade m 
i labors, is obliged to Spe nd half to 
three-quarters of his time carning money, 
Phe variations of the stud employment 


None 


generalizations in the 


combination are almost. infinite 


the SS, wa 


of averages mav be suggested. In 


field. the 


our 
takes a stu 


length of time it 
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dent to get the degree appears to be 
around five or six vears, the figures pro- 
vided by Columbia, Ilinois, and Mich- 
igan being 4.8, 6.0, and 5.7 respectively, 

Here, again, the situation in librarian- 
ship is not notably different from that in 
helds. Figures for Columbia 
covering the period 1940-56 
show a departmental range, for the aver 


other 
University 


age number of vears spent in earning the 
5.3 for chemistry to 12.5 for 
Germanic languages. But for approx- 
imately two-thirds of the thirty-three de- 
partments for which data 
puted the average number of vears var- 


degree, of 


were com 
ies between 5.3 and 7.6.2° For a group of 
ninety-five who took all of their grad 
uate work at Ohio State University in 
1928 and 1989, the median number of 
vears between admission to the Graduate 
School and award of the doctorate was 
6.4 and 6.5 respectively?! 

It is re ported for the field of sox iology 
“that there clapse on the average about 


1.0 vears between a future sociologist’s 
graduation from college and his receipt 


he 


doctoral student in sox iology, or in the 


of the doctoral degrec average 


social sciences in general spends up to 
three vears in graduate study and an ad 


ditional four to five vears in other ac 
tivities such as teaching, before finally 
achieving the doctoral dissertation. For 
this and other reasons it is felt that 


there is a special need for more financial 
aid to students during the period before 
“22 One 
of the most thorough institutional stud 


receipt of their doctoral degrees 


ies COVE ring this Lope was conducted by 
Radcliffe. There it that the 
median number of vears for the attain 
Php 191655 

report study 


was found 
ment of the in the decade 
The ot the 
that “The total period of postgraduate 


Was SIX Noles 


Rar 


a 
J 
the Associat f Grad =. t., pp. [22-23] 
LIX (October 1954 niled States (Par UNESCO, 
113 
7 
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study for the doctorate varies from three 
As is the 
“These vears do not, of course, 
resi- 


span of 


to seventeen vears.” case else 
where, 
time actually 


they 


represent spent in 


dence represent the 
time from entry in the graduate school 
final granting of the doctorate. 


often include 


to the 
They 

where, 
ing it has been impossible to deter- 


vears spent else- 


frequently in working or teach- 


mine the time spent by the candidates 
"23 Finally, 
are data com 


in actual work for the degre« 
and most comprehensive, 
piled by the Committee on Policies in 
of the 
Schools from thirty member 


Graduate Education \ssociation 
ol Graduate 
institutions The committee's figures 


and! the 


show average time in the hu 


scrences 
| 


manities social 


was! five and a half vears 

The data reported in the preceding 
paragraphs are not put forward to “jus 
tify” the 


quired for completion of the 


leneth of time eenerally re 


require- 
ments for the doctoral degree in libran 
ianship, but simply to show that our 
situation in this regard is little, if any, 
different from that in most other (non 


scientific) academic disciplines. In the 


writer's view, a reduction in the time 


actor ts highly desirable 


Hrip 
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Postrions CURRENTLY 
By Docroral 


Pable TIL presents data on the 
held, as of June 1959, by 
who have been awarded the degree. The 
table 


posi 
tions those 
provides several striking contrasts 
md a general picture which should be 
of some professional interest. Omitting 
lor present purposes the eighteen indi 
three cate 
that 60° (54 per 
cent) of the remaining ITT are now head 


viduals included in the last 


gories, it mav be seen 
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librarians. Similarly, 56, or half the to- 
tal, are associated with academic librar- 
ies, and 35 (31 per cent) have positions 
in library schools; altugether 91, or 82 
per cent, have an academic afhliation of 
some kind. At the other end of the scale, 
only 4 (3.6 per cent) are employed in 
(4.5 per cent) in 


public libraries, 5 


special libraries, and a single individual 


These data 


substantiate our general impression that 
continuing 


is in the school library field 


the great maypority of those 
for the 
reason 


degree are, for one 
toward an 


doctor's 

another, oriented 
academic career of some kind. It is prob 
ably a safe inference also, that employ 
ment opportunities for holders of the 
greater in academic 


Whether 


mav be left to 


doctorate are far 
than elsewhere 
bad it 


It mav be suggested, 


institutions 
this is good on 
others to determine 
however, that it might be to the general 
advantage of the profession to attempt 
to recruit doctoral students from and for 
the school and public library fields, es 
pecially, in greater numbers than has 
been the case up to the present 

The data of Table TIT show that. for 
better or worse, the values and philos 
study are atlecting 
positions in 


(including 


ophy ol doctoral 
the highest administrative 
fortv-one academic libraries 
half of the forts 
than one-third of 
What, precisely, the influences are we 


However, in the light of the 


largest), and more 


our library schools 


cannot say 


objectives of the doctoral schools and 
the general standing of the parent insti 
American universities, it 
that the in 
In the 


tutions among 
difhcult to argue 
was not a beneficial one 


would he 
flucnee 
was, if to suggest 


san seems sale 


the thirty-five doctoral graduates asso 
library 


of the 


ciated some capacity with 


than a quarter 


faculty of these schools 


schools—more 
total full-time 
have influenced the work of the schools 
positively from the 


scholarship, research activity, and aca 


points of view of 
demic standards. 
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Postrions By Docrorat Grapuates, 1959 


TYPE OF POSTTION 


Chicago 


College and University 
Libraries 
Head 
Associate or Assistant 
Librarian; Administra 
tive Assistant 
Department Head 
Stall Member 
Library Schools 
Ik an 
Faculty Member 
Public Libraries 
Head 
Department Head 
Specia 
Head 
National Libraries 
Department Head 
Niate hraries 
Government Libraries 
Head 
Staff Member 
hool Libraries 


aries 


Ne 


* Assistant Parliamentary Librarian 


observations concern 


hese 


onls 


present 
It would presumably be 
possible to secure information on all 
of the positions of all doctoral graduates 
How 


doing sO 


since thev received then degrees 


ever, the labor involved) in 


seemed unjustified, chietly because a ran 


dom sampling of the curriculum vitae of 


a score of individuals suggested that the 


results would be substantiaily the same 
as those pust presented. In other words, 
there is no evidence to indicate that the 
kinds of positions formerly held by the 
graduates vary substantially from those 
currently held 
to the contrary 


ulation made by the 


evidence 
\ tab 
1953 


Indeed, some 
may be adduced. 


writer in 


NOVEMBER 1959 


Columbia 


SCHOOL 


TOTAL 
Western 


Michigan Reserve 


showed that 19, or 29 per cent, of 65 (liv 


ing) graduates were associated with 
schools of librarianship. This percentage 
is not greatly different from today's 31 


per cent, 


Quid Valet? 


There remains the most important 
question, namely, that of the contribu 
tion doctoral have 


made to the profession. Obviously, no 


which ow studies 
definitive answer is possible and very 
likely no two people would agree on an 
answer in any except the most general 
terms. However, in an attempt to secure 
judgments which might suggest at least 
the broad outlines of an answer, opinion 
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was solicited from two score library lead 
ers—strictly a “non-scientific” sample! 
in the country. The group included the 
Librarian of Congress, the executive di- 
ALA. the director of its In 

Relations Othee, the 


Library Education 


rector ol 

ternational execu 
tive secretary of its 
secretary of the 
Association's A\ccredita 


president of the Council on 


Division, who is also 
Committee on 
tion, the 
Library Resources, and six library school 
deans; the remainder was about equally 
divided between academic and publi li 
brarians. Intentionally, none of those 
queried was athliated with one of the 
doctoral schools. “The replies to this in 


qquiry were noteworthy in three respects 

First, the spread of opinion was rathes 
wide, ranging from high general praise 
of both the published product ol dow 
toral studies and the other professional 
contributions of the graduates to a rela 
contri 


tively cool regard for the entire 


sition: what may be evaluated as gen 
erally positive and athrmative appraisal 
judgments in a 


Second, the 


outranks the negative 


rath of about ten to one 


gcneral subject of the study seemed to 


” one of considerable and genuine mn 


rerest, inasmuch as many of the replies 
an to a full typewritten page or more 
In the third place, and almost paradont 
cally, several of those cpu ried contessed 
to having almost no knowledge whatever 
4 any of the work accomplished includ 
them 


ine, specthically the dissertations 


selves. Thus one respondent librarian 


of a large, rapidly growing university li 
frankly 


about the current status of doctoral pro 


brary, wrote, know nothing 


grams and nothing about the contribu 
asked 


whether in searching library lit 


tion they have made 1 have 


erature, or in having it searched, in or 


der to puzzle out a problem, or in 


order to prepare a speech paper, 


have ever read or even scanned a do 


toral thesis in librarianship; T must con 


fess that I can't remember ever doing 
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so. I have asked myself whether I know 
which of mv colleagues running larger 
libraries today such 
and whether 


than those who don’t; 


universits possess 


doctorates those who do 


seem abler 
off the top of my head mv answer would 
have asked myself 


only be imprecise. I 


whether | have anv idea what kinds of 


positions are currently held by the re 


cipients of doctorates and whether 
thev are held with distinction; it's quite 

I know this 
I have asked myself whether the ar 
books I 


most compelling or inthuc ntial have been 


clea nothing at all about 


ticles on have read and found 
written by people with doctorates or in 
pursuit of doctorates; I actually do not 
know.” 

At the 
of replies, chiefly trom academic librari- 
writers had fol 


other extreme were a number 
ans, indicating that the 
lowed the deve lopm nt of doctoral study 
quite closely and were acquainted both 
with specific dissertations and with the 
careers and accomplishments of particu 
lar individuals 

The question as to the over all con 
tribution of our doctoral programs may 
least 
The direct contribution of the dis 


be considered in at two. distinct 


wats 
what those who have 


sertations, and 


earned the doctorate have done for the 
profession after they have gone into the 
fe ld 

Substantial difference of opinion as to 
what should be expected ol the disser 
tation is apparent throughout our uni 
those who 


versities. On the one hand are 


believe that it can be only a preparation 
in methodology, scholarly attitudes, and 
the like 
On the othe 


no less strongly, 


for future research productivity 


hand, are those who feel, 
that the 
self can and should be a major and signil 


Indecd 


division an 


dissertation it 


icant contribution to knowledg: 
the statements in graduat 


nouncements usually describe the stand 


ards for the dissertation in some such 


terms as these. \ recent expression of 
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this viewpoint suggests that “If the dis 
sertation have anv value at all, 
there should be an all-out effort to make 
Lhe 


demonstrate 


Is to 


it a contribution to scholarship. 
doctoral candidate should 
a high order of ability to prosecute, with 
methedology, an intellectual 
Even so, 
associated with 
freely 


prope 
problem in depth "25 most of 
doctoral 


that 


those closely 


study in this countrys admit 


many dissertations, pe rhaps the majority 


of them. no matter how sound methodo 


logically, are not, in fact, genuinely sig 


nificant contributions to knowledges 


While the general requirements for the 


dissertation are quite similar among thi 


major universities, and while these re 


quirements remain highly constant, the 
actual nature of the individual docu 
ments produced depends fo a cle 
gree upon departmental attitudes and 
standards, and particularly upon thos 
ol the 


pointed to pass on the dissertations 


special doctoral committees ap 


Phe situation in librarianship is sub 
stantially the same as that in other fields 
Phat is, we have produced a number of 
and less 


excellent dissertations 


good: some have been genuinely impor 
tant contributions to learning and some 
even though solid pieces of Investigation 
of significance im 


have contributed littl 


extending the bounds of knowledge. An 
evaluation would re 
all of the 


tions by groups of experts and a svnthe 


objective over-all 


quire the reading of clisserta 


sis of thei Such an evalua 


opinions 
tion may be considered a practical im 
possibility. However, if one calls to mind 
the dissertations in librarianship which 
have won a general acceptance in the 


scholarly library world and in scholarls 


reviewing, one is inclined to hazard the 
judgment, however subjective, that the 
proportion which does constitute genu 
ine contributions to knowledge is prob 
most fields. Among 


ably as high as in 
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such dissertations one would mention 
Anders’ “The Development of Public 
Library Service in the Southeastern Uni 
ted States, 1895-1950"; Butler's “An In 
quiry into the Statement of Motives by 
Readers”; Condit’s “Studies in Roman 
Printing Types of the Fifteenth Cen 
tury Dawson's “The Acquisitions and 
Cataloging of Research Libraries e- 
Fussler’s “Characteristics of Research 
Used by Chemists and Physi 
United States Joeckel's 
The Government of the American Pub 
Merritt's “The United 
States Government as Publishes Roth 
stcin's “The Deve lopme nt of Reference 


Literature 
cits in the 


lic Library 


Services in American Research Libraries 
Shera’s “Foundations of the Public 
Swank’s The 
Library Materials for Research in Eng 
lish Literature Willoughby'’s “The 
First Folio of Shake 
and Winger’s “Regulations Re 
lating to the Book ‘Trade in London 
from 1357 to L586 


Library”: Oreanization of 


Printing of the 


spe are 


This is assured!y far 


from an inclusive list: indeed, it consists 
simply of some of the studies with which 
the writer happens to be familiar 

In another respect, Our situation is 
not unlike that which obtains in other 
helds. Whatever the 


to be generally the fact that a large pro 


Causes, It appears 
portion, and possibly a majority, of those 


whe earn the doctorate do there 
after. achieve a work 
At Radcliffe. for example, it was found 
that 29 per cent of SI8 of its Ph.D.'s 


had no publication record whatever and 


not, 


holar ly 


an additional 21 per cent were classified 
as “occasional” with one or two articles 


A 


twenty vears of experience suggests “that 


graduate dean with almost 


the majority of Ph.Ds do not produce 


a major piece of research after complet 


ing a doctoral thesis. . 2 


Whatever the facts elsewhere. it is cet 


= 
a 
4 
i 
ie 
4 
"Radcliffe College, « it 
®Theodore C. Blegen, “How Can Graduate School 7, 
Desre ‘ the Supply of College Teachers?’ urnal 
D ( Higher iucation, XXX (1959), 131 
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that most of those who have 


in librarianship 


tainly truce 


earned the doctorate 


have not subsequently produced re- 
search, though many have written useful 
and even important contributions of vai 
kinds. There are, of 


to this generalization; one 


other course, 


exceptions 
thinks, among others, of the names of 
Asheim, Berelson, Carnovsky, Joeckel, 
I.. Martin, Merritt, R. R. Shaw, Shera, 
and Tauber. Almost all of the exceptions 
are of men who, for relatively long peri 
been associ 
Here, the at 


reneral 
genera 


their careers, have 


library 


ous int 


ated with schools 


mosphere, the traditions, the 


activity. and, 


climate ol perhaps, the 


perish have 


“publish on 
provided both the opportunity and the 


re ment 


incentive lor scholarly productivity 
In the opinion of a group of | ulers 


and in the writer's 


itt the profession 


opinion also, the doctoral programs 


have made certain defmite and direct 


contributions to the advancement of 


l he 
briefly 


librarianship benefits and contri 


butions be summarized as 


follows 

1 A respec able percentage of the dis 
sertations constitutes genuine contribu 
tions to learning and has significantly in 
creased our knowledge and understand 
ing. Even library practice has apparently 
been affected. “We have borrowed cop 
ies fol dissertations! from time to time,” 
one public librarian reports, “and have 
with considerable benefit 


used 


there were three or four specie 


points [in one dissertation) which we 
adopted and used with profit. . 
Another public librarian writes, “LT can 


that many 


ASSUTANICE 
to look 


probl This, 


SAN with some 


of us have learned more 


deep 


deci 


inte ou basing 


sions upon whatever research 
And a university 
opinion: “When I 


Rothstein on ret- 


bn open to us. 
this 


theses by 


brarian offers 


think of the 


COLLEGI 


erence history and by John Dawson on 
cataloging, | am that 
source can be overlooked only at consid- 


risk.*’2° 


Iwo 


sure theses as a 
erable 
evidence on this 
“One of 
our divisions suggested that the A. M. 
MeAnally ‘Characteristics 
of Materials Used in Research in United 
History, and which 


SAA 


items ol 


point seem worth reporting 


clissertation, 
others 


States 
employ the technique other 
fields have proved usetul. Irene Zimmer 
man’s ‘Latin American 
the Mid-Twentieth Century as 
Material for Research’ 
in preparing background material for 
Latin American seminars.”*! “One staff 


member said that he had borrowed three 


riodicals ot 
Source 
was helpful 


dissertations to seck an answer to a prob 
lem he had with and that 
out of the three had ‘pay dirt be 

”. “The knowledge of investigation and 


ol research methodology acquired in the 


to deal two 


has made it pos 


programs for the degre 
sible for some of the graduates to pro 
duce additional significant studies later 
on 

) The 


and knowledge of 
almost certainly 


subj ct-matter masters 
methods of imquiry 
atlect 


today, 


have beneficially 
cad the library 
nearly one-third of all of the 
hold (Indirectly, 


schools been 


schools, where, 
graduates 
also, the 


appear to have benefited 
with respect to their status im the parent 
institution as a result of the increase in 
“academic respectability and prestige” of 
their faculties.) To be sure, as many 
friends and 
education have repeatedly pointed out, 
possession of the Ph.D. is no guarantee 
whatever of the graduate’s teaching com- 
petence or ability to impart knowledge 
and work harmoniously 


The degree also, we may 


critics of American highe 


or to counsel 


with students 


W. Dykstra 
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ra 
ae 
*!ouis Kaplan. in a letter to the author dated q 
Ha 1 Ostvol na tter to the thor date ie 
Hol letter ¢ the suthor lated Ma 
\y letter = 


add, carries with it no assurance of the 


administrative abilitv and talents re 


quired in the top posts held by such a 
large proportion—54 per cent-——of our 
own active doctoral graduates. Despite 
truisms it seems hardly necessary 
that the 


tery of which successful completion of 


these 


to argue subject-matter mas- 
the doctoral program is surely some evi- 
dence will bring definite plus values to 
both the teaching and the administra 
tive position 

1. So far as the latter kind of post is 
whether in an academic li 


in a library school, understand 


concerned, 
brary on 
ing of the approach, attitude of mind, 
and research needs of other members 
of the academic community cannot help 
fruitful, easy, and etlec 


work 


but make more 


tive’ the librarian’s with them 
Lacking this understanding it is difhcult 
lon the 


ot the 


librarian to deal with members 


in terms that are wholly 


facults 


faculty 


satisfactory to the (It goes with 


out saving that this understanding has 
been gained and 


ber of highly successful librarians whose 


Is Posse ssed by 


doctoral study was in fields other than 


librarianship.) So much for an apologia 


fre fa 


pre 7 1 Sta 


it is no less clean 
fallen 


On the negative side, 
that the 
considerably short of achieving its fullest 


total contribution has 


potential. Among the reasons, the fol 
lowing appear to be paramount 


graduates thus far produced 


number of 
Although 


in this respect we apy ar to be no worse 


relatively small 


off, considering the length of the period 
and the total 
dents admitted to our doctoral programs, 
other disciplines, the fact 
fraction of 


involved number of stu 


than many 
remains that 129 is a minut 
than 31,000 full-time profes- 
6.600 


the more 
even of the 
country."4 


sional librarians—or 
librarians—in_ the 


129, about a score have already 


academic 
Ot the 
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died, retired, or lett the profession; 
nearly one quarter received their de 
grees in 1957, 1958, or 1959-_too recent- 


ly to have produced much in the way 
ol post doctoral contribution.) 

2. More than half of the graduates are 
currently emploved as chief administra 
The 


these posts and the climate of administra 


tive librarians requirements — of 
tive activity provide little time 
tunity, or incentive for the production 
the 


which the 


of scholarly research, regardless of 
kinds of 
doctoral graduate 
otheer. 


other contribution 


mav make as an ad 
ministrative 

Many, and very likely most, disser 
tations, highly specialized and often the- 
kind which 


“in the 


oretical in nature, are of a 


hold no interest for the librarian 
held” and have no direct impact upon 
library To say 


the work-a-day world 


this is to criticize neither the dissertation 
nor the practicing librarian 

At the 
that the profession at large has not taken 
have of 


Whether 
cannot be 


same time, it seems probable 


as full advantage as it might 


the results of doctoral research 
this is because the activity 
sufhicientls popularized, or because of a 
because of an 


distrust of the activity, o1 


tiintellectualism the profession at 


large, or because of some other reason 


is far from cleat 
>. The 


braries able, 


highly limited number of li 
or at least prepared, to em 
plov personnel for research on library 
problems. Even the university, now gen 
erally more or less eager to have a doc 
librarian, 


not employ men and women trained in 


toral graduate as head does 
methodology to study and investigate li 
brary proble ms scientifically. 

6. Programs for the doctorate and the 
resulting dissertations have possibly been 
insufhciently experimental. Because li 
brarianship is a relatively new field for 
doctoral work the schools have tended to 
copy the older disciplines. Especially re 
cently, there has been a pronounced 


A 
: 
ind Book Trade Almanac, 1959 (New York: R. R i 
Rowker Company, c195%), p. 12 


mphasis on historical and bibliographi 
cal study, to the general neglect ol such 
areas as the bibliographic control of re 
search materials, which might be less ob 
viously “scholarly” to graduate councils 
and dissertation committees. 

7. There has been insufhcient accre 
tion of the 
Each student looks for a comprehe ndible 


and usually relatively small topu which 


results of doctoral research. 


he can exhaust in the limited time at 


his disposal Generally spe aking, the re 


sult is that we have a number of largely 
uncoordinated studies on relatively small 
aspects of the protession Many of ow 
problems most needing attention are far 
too complex for prosecution by an indi 
Time will, perhaps in part, take 
care ol dithculty: have 
had as long a history of research activity 
as, for example, English literature, the 
sum of a multitude of individual studies 


vidual 


this when we 


ma provide us with a more nearly ade 


quate researe h literature 
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By NORMAN COUSINS 


The Library in the Modern World 


, ge IS A GOOD REASON why the dedi 
cation of this library should excite 
the imagination and quicken the pulse 
The reason is that this affair involves 
the heart of the university 
of the heart are always exciting 

It is important to ¢ mphasize that what 
I have said about this library is not um 
true. I Some li 


and aflairs 


wish it were. 
at the heart of their uni 
Versilies, both the university and 
the library are the But this hl- 
brary has been conc ived and built with 
to be the center of 
the intellectual energy life of the 
It is this concept that 


versally 
braries are not 
and 


lose Ts. 


one central purpose 
and 
entire University 
makes this library important. It ts this 
concept that gives this dedication a spe- 
cial claim on our aflections and our 
pride 

In taking its vow to honor, cherish, 
library, Colgate 
does honor to one of the oldest 
tions of scholarship. There was a time, 


library 


also 


tradi 


and support its 


indeed, when a was considered 
the greatest of all national treasures. We 
can remind that Demetrius 
Phalereus, who superintended the great 
at Alexandria, held up a large 
not be 


but be 


Ives 


library 
shipment of supplies to Greece 
cause he wanted more money 
cause he insisted that Egypt be paid by 
Greece in original manuscripts for the 
Alexandrian library. Phalereus held out 
for two folios by Aeschylus, one by Soph- 
ocles, and one by Euripides. Not even a 
lefthander o1 


Just 


a switch-hitter to seal the 


bargain a straight transaction ol 


Mr. Cousins is Editor, Saturday Re- 
This is the text of a talk gwen at 


view 
the dedicatt 
ing at Colgate Unni 


build 


pril 13, 1959, 


mm of the new library 


ersity 


COLLEGI 


several dozen tons of wheat for a few 
pounds of manuscript 

And the importance attached to li- 
braries in those earls but otherwise ad 
vanced times may be apparent from the 
amount of time Cicero took away from 
his consulship to spend in the library. 
Everv now and then, in fact, it became 
necessary tor Cicero to assure the people 
that he neglecting affairs of 
state in the of his hobby. In 
more recent this has 
come up In a some what different form, 
indicating that the from Pub- 
licans to Republicans may not be as 


great as we think. 


was not 
pursuit 
times, question 


distance 


In anv event, the Greeks and the 
Romans had a word for their books, a 
good word, and they attached to thei 
libraries the same special feelings of sat 
isfaction and awe that a more modern 
generation 
Fort Knox 
sanurus means, quit 
house. A library was a stat 
anv inventory of their national assets, 
the Romans counted their manuscripts 
even before they counted then edifices. 


has sometimes applied to 
Indeed, the Latin term the- 
literally, a treasure- 
treasure. In 


lo be sure, a librarv in the old days 
was rather careful about the company 
it kept. The first question a Roman in 
terested in a librarv would ask was not 
books have?” o 
even did it but “What 
that is worth providing 
The vardstick then and 


mans does it 


“What 


have 


cost?” 
does it 
space to keep?” 
was not cov 
As late 
as the fourteenth century, in fact, one of 
the best libraries in Europe, the Roval 


for a few centuries to come 


erage so much as it was cogency 


Library of France, did not number more 
than 


which 


volumes, all of 
of full-time 


nine hundred 


knew the meaning 
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of the finest libraries 
in London proclaimed their superiority 


they 


service. And some 


over the French because carried 


even fewer volumes 


In our time, of course, we are com 


pelled to be Inevitably 


so. New knowledge is just as much en 


omprehe 


titled to elbow room as the old. In fact, 


new knowledge is being generated so 


can hardly be classified let 
fitted out tor 


must manage somehow both to pay ou 


fast that it 


alone be its cubicles. We 
respects to such new knowledge and to 
find a place for it on the open stacks 
Even so, one wonders whether the fas 
cination with numbers ought not to be 


subdued somewhat where books are con 
cerned. The value of a library is no more 
volumes 


represented by the number of 


it houses than a book by the number of 
its pages. It is what happens to people 
that 
the vardage of the catalog cards. A good 
librarv should be the delivers 
the intellect fon 
bring ideas to life. It 


inside the library counts and not 
room of 
like to 
should 
be, a busv thoroughfare where a reason 
ably 


with the interesting and provocative peo 


people who 


Is also. or 
curious man can shoulders 
ple of history, and, indeed, where he can 
get on reading terms with some original 


ick as 


It is an exchange center for basic 
but there is no reason 
fulfill 


designation as a place which affords the 


facts. to be sure; 


whv it should not also Disraeli's 


consoling pleasures of the imagination. 
Finally, 


quarters for the endless process of edu- 


however, a library is the head- 
It is a diffusion cen 
the 


seminal 


cation and learning 
ter for the intellectual 
vital life of the 

center tor change. 


energy in 
mind. It is a 


Our concern as a people today is with 
change—-with the challenge of change 
in a modern world 

Whether the 
in this world may depend less upon the 
can de 


idea of America survives 


amount of destructive force we 


velop or use than upon our ability to 
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deal with the problem of change in our 
time 

There is not a single critical situation 
in the world today that does not involve 
It makes little 
talking about 


the challenge of change 
difference 
our relations with the rest of the world, 


whether we are 


our economy, our education, or even 


There 


rent of change that ties all our problems 


our hopes is a fast-moving cur- 


together. Thev are tied together in the 


sense that all of them make insistent de- 


mands on us: cither we understand the 


vital problem of change involved in each 


left on a historical sid 


ing while the rest of the world goes bil- 


case or we ar 


lowing by 

There was a time in the life of nations 
and civilizations when the pace of change 
was glacial. The problems of the pe riod 
of the Enlightenment, for example, were 
at least two hundred vears in the mak 
ing. The effects were spread out over an 
other century o1 The lifeblood of 
Greece mav have run out in large meas 
ure during the Peloponnesian Wars, but 
the causes ted into that conflict 
and the consequences distributed their 
long vears. In fact, ours ts 

in history that has 
kind of changes that 


vears to 


slowly 
hurt 
the first 
had to absorb the 
took thousands of 


ecneration 


heretotore 
produce 
From 19145 to 1959 we have had to 
withstand and comprehend greater and 
than have 


histories since 


fundamental changes 
been recorded in all the 
man first began to record his histories. 
In less than fifteen have seen 
overtake almost the entire body 
of science and knowledg¢ 
The one event represented by the liber 
ation of atomic energy may have greater 
significance than any utiliza- 
tion of the scientific intelligence of man. 
The conquest of earth gravity, as repre- 
sented by the may 
have an even more profound effect on 
philosophy than upon physics. A sudden 


more 


years We 


change 


pr vious 


man-made satellite, 
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new perspective bursts upon the mind. 
Ihe human brain now begins to per- 
ceive, however dimly, the meaning of a 
universe in which the earth and, indeed, 
the solar system may Occupy a position 
in relationship to the whole no larger 
than the atom itself is to this planet. 
Nothing difficult) in 
the evolution of thought than for man 


has been more 
to depart from his view of himself as 
central in_ the But we 
have to begin to live with the idea that 
exist on 


univers now 


life, life with intelligence, may 
millions or billions of planets and may 
even, in many cases, be far superior to 
our own 


even as we 


Meanwhile, prepare to 


take off for other worlds we seem to be 
doing our level best to get rid of this 
one. The means now exist and stand 


primed for instant use—means that can 


expunge in a few seconds the work and 
culture of man that required thousands 
of vears to put together piece by piece 
No one whether it took man a 


quarter of a million vears to evolve into 


knows 


his present being, or a half million vears, 
What we do know 
is that he has now emploved his evolved 


or two million vears 


intelligence in the creation of explosives 

that would put an end to his place on 

this earth at least 
Whether the 


whether this planet becomes a sale place 


explosives go oll or 
for human life depends not on magical 


solutions but on the abilitv of man to 
of change 


force no 


challenge 
military 


understand the 

It the use 
longer can achieve victory but achieves 
then it 


of nuclear 


the finalitv of suicide, becomes 


important to understand this change and 
attempt to devise those means that can 
be eflective in enabling us to preserve 


vir freedom and values and also serve 


the cause of humankind in general 

If our security today no longer de 
pends on the pursuit of force but on the 
control of force in the world, then it 
becomes necessary to understand this 
change and make the kind of connec- 
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tions with the rest of the world that 
gives us the basis tor genuine leadership 
in that direction. 

If we are challenged by a powerful 
ideology, we can recognize that the only 


we need fear an ideology is if we 


time 
lack a great idea of our own—an idea 
that is great enough to encompass 


change, great enough to unify man, and 
give him reasonable peace, 
his diver- 


set him tree, 
and make the world safe for 
sity. 

The great idea is clearly within our 
reach. The the human 
mind is precisely that it is potentially 
capable both of recognizing the fact of 


uniqueness ol 


change and devising the means for meet- 
ing it 

\ librarv not only records change; it 
scrutinizes change, perceives its ge rminal 
characteristics, contemplates its eflects, 
and meditates on the failures to compre 
hend it. 


In sum, the offers more than 


library 


incidental intelligence today for a soci 
ety looking for a place to go. One of the 
unhappy aspects of our age Is that we 


live largely in a state of historical dis 
connection. We have not really put our 
experience to work in coping with new 
We tended to 


ourselves from the 


dangers have segregate 
wisdom accumulated 
over long centuries that 
with principles that can be put to work 
in the operation of a complex civiliza 
tion. We have mistake of 
thinking that because there 


that is new in the nature of contempo 


wisdom ck als 


made the 
is so much 


rary crisis that the past has nothing of 
But the fact that men 
Comenius or Milton or 
Contucius 


value to sav to us 
like Socrates o1 
Jetlerson on Lao-Tse or 
l agore did not have to cope with atomic 
intercontinental missiles 
does not that life 


and great issues had meaning only tor 


we apons ol 


mean their views of 


then times. 
Similarly, the Wars 
mav be more than two thousand vears 


own 
Peloponnesian 


in the past, but some of the basic prin 
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ciples emerging from that experience 
might be helpful today. And the story 
of man’s own growth and his struggle 
to create and preserve his noble works 
all this deserves our historical respect. 
At least we ought to know what it is 
that is now being jeopardized. 

In this sense, | repeat, that the library 
mav be able to speak to the human con 
ditions in today’s world. For books serve 
natural human 
They make it possible for 


as the bloodstream of 
rience 
the big thoughts of big minds to circu- 
late in the body of history. They repre 
sent a point of contact between past and 
future. There is something that 
books can do. They can help in the 
conversion skills that mankind now re- 
it is not enough that man 


else 


quires. For 
can convert so beautifully in the fields 
of science and technology. 

It is not enough for man to convert 
the face of into a countenance 
congenial to human life. He 
vert sand, stone, and water into gleam 
Not enough 
Not 


atom 


nature 
can con 
ing and wondrous towers 
into 
the 
powe! 


to convert fluids fabrics. 
invisible 
Not cnough 
into the 
and 


impulses that 


enough to convert 


into an infinity of 


to convert the rush of wate 


whirling fantasy of the dynamo 


thence into the magic 
carry 


Not 


agitated 


banish darkness or turn wheels or 
image s and voices ovel empty space 
enough, even, to convert air, 
by the spin of a blade or the thrust of 
a jet, into the lifting powel that enables 
him to rise from the earth and fly over 
the mountains and the seas. 

What is most 
to apply his conversion skills to those 
things that essential for his 
survival. His urgent and overriding need 
free will 


decision. 


necded now by man is 


are most 


facts into 
Inte 


is to convert 
nto conscience 
He has to convert historical experience 
He has 
to convert the vast processes of educa- 
ideas that can make this 


And 


purpose, 
into a design for a sane world. 


tion into those 
globe safe for the human diversity. 
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he will have to learn more than he 
knows now about converting the indivi- 
dual morality into a group ethic. 

Qur failure to develop these conver- 
sion skills has converted us into paupers. 
Ihe plenty produced by our scientific 
and physical skills has not relieved the 
poverty of our purposes. The only thing 
greater than our power is our insecurity. 
All our resources and all our wealth are 
not enough against the 
effects of irrational ideas and acts on the 
world stage. It makes little difference 
how magnificent are our new buildings 


or how impressive are our private king- 


to protec t us 


doms. If no answer is found to war, all 
men will die poor. 

The and the 
here as 
knowledge, systematic and unsystematic 
both—the library a strong part 
of the new conversion can 
furnish the basic materials that must go 
into the making of the new purposes 
and designs. And, quite possibly, it may 
power for 

itself 


library term is used 


svmbolic of the universe of 
can be 


process. It 


ellort 


furnish some of the 
the decision behind the 

Now some people may take the fatal 
istic view and say it is too late. They 
may sav that man cannot possibly cle 


velop the comprehension necessary to 


deal with change in the 
that he will require many centuries be- 
fore his conversion skills can be devel- 


modern world, 


oped as thev now need to be deve loped 


in the cause of human survival 
But there is a larger view of man 

one that history is prepared to endorse. 
This view holds that the great responses 
already exist inside man and that they 
need only to be invoked to become man- 
ifest. For infinitely malleable, 
infinitely perfectable, infinitely 
cious. It is the privilege of anyone in a 
position of leadership to appeal to these 


man ts 
apa- 


towering possibilities. 

By leadership I am not thinking of 
government alone. | am thinking of all 
those who work on the frontier of ideas. 
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Leadership begins with ideas. And ideas, 
if they are big enough, can untreeze man 
and make him relevant and effective in 
turning back the largest threat he has 
known 

self-evident that 
library which is at its heart 


ever 
It is 
tion nor the 


neither educa 


can undertake the total function of lead- 
But the job will cer- 


ership in our time 
education 


tainly not be done 
In dedicating this library, therefore, we 
need for 
for a 


without 


ourselves to the 
to the 


also dedicate 


great conversions, necd 


seed bed of change 
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By WILLIAM VERNON JACKSON 


Library Resources for Classical Studies 


MERICAN RESEARCH LIBRARIFS have a 
history of continuous erowth and 
there are five li 
States with 
million volumes each—the Library 
Harvard, the New York 
and the University of Ih 
thirty-four 


United 


deve lopmi nt 
braries in. the over 
three 
ol Congress, 
Public, Yale, 
and anothe whose 
holdings range from one to three million 
volumes.’ Among the vast quantities of 


volumes held by these and other librar 


les are special collections and notable 


materials in every subject area, but 
knowledge of these resources is far from 
Although the ot bib 


hographic s, guides to resources, check 
other 


complete number 


lists, and tools has multiplied 


vreathy, the holdings of manv_ institu- 


tions remain to be described.2 and the 
total only par 
tially complete. It is obvious that schol 


field alike 


depend on bibliographical aids to as 


national picture is still 


ars in ever and librarians 
sist them in locating and utilizing ful 
ly the From 


1946 through 1954 there were 266 doc 


country’s research resources 


toral dissertations prepared in classical 


literature and historyv:* certainly thev 
required intensive use of many library 
materials. The objective of this paper is 


to describe the library resources for clas- 


Jackson is 


Professor of 


ary niversity oft Illinois 


Issac rate 
This paper was preseated at the Illinois 
( lassical Conte renee. Chiu a 


19-21, 1959. 


go, Te hruary 
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sical studies that are available in Ameri 
(Although the 
is used here in 


can research libraries 


term “classical studies” 
a wide 
Greck and Latin literature.) It attempts 


information available, 


sense, It necessarily emphasizes 
to svnthesize the 
for the most part, in published guides 
and descriptions, but for this very reason 
can make no pretense at completenc SS. 
This report consists ol two parts which 
first’ of 
them presents general descriptions of 


complement each other. ‘The 


the holdings of a number of major li 


braries, while the second section deals 


with the special collections of books by 
The ad 


the com 


and about individual authors. 
vantages of bringing together 
ments on holdings of cach author seemed 
to outweigh the disadvantages of sepa 
rating them from the remarks on the li 
brary to which thev belong. 


Resources oF MAyor 


have notable re 


What 


sources in the field of classical studies? As 


Institutions 


one might expect, the largest concentra 
tion of them exists in the older, larger, 
and more developed libraries along the 
This survey therefore begins 
Midwest 


cast coast 
there, proceeding later to the 
and Far West. 

Harvard. At’ Harvard is 
notable 


one of the 


country's classical collections, 
comprising over 64,000 volumes.) Nu 
merous first editions are among them, to- 
gether with a number of manuscripts, 
chiefly from the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. In addition, Harvard has prac 
tically all the 


commentaries of 


chief critical editions and 


classical authors. Par- 


N York 
om Wil V. Jackson, “The Distrit f Doct the 
tes in Postwar Ye 
XXVIII 41-44 
*“The Harvard University Library: Graphic 
Sur Library Rulletis IX 4 
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ticularly well represented are Homer 
and Cicero, each with over one thousand 
volumes, Aesop, Boethius, Caesar, Hor- 
ace. Plato, Plautus, Theocritus, and Vir 
gil. Sets of practically all the principal 
periodicals de aling with classical and 
irchacological subjects strengthen these 
resources, as do a large number of pro 
grams and dissertations of German uni 
versities.° 

\ special reading room, the Herbert 
Weir Smvth Classical Librarv, houses a 
seven-thousand-volume working collec 
tion of college texts of the most impor- 


like the 


Latinarum and 


tant authors, standard works 


Corpus Inscriptionum 
the Inscriptiones Graecae, and a number 
f periodicals palaco 


graphical collection of over six hundred 


important 


volumes occupies adjacent quarters in 
the Widener 
Other classifications in the Harvard La 


building." 
surlding 


brary add materially to these resources 


There are 
to the privat lives of Greeks and Ro- 


extensive holdings relating 


mans and to the archacology of Greece 


Rome. In 


collection 


and addition to an 


tant 


ancient history, there 


are over a thousand volumes on the 
catacombs and Christian antiquities of 
Rome Widener does not have 
a great Roman law 


because the Law School's extensive hold 


and Italy 
many books on 
ings make duplication unnecessary ‘ 
Vale Scholars find material 
in classics at the Yale University Library, 


valuabl 


but they can be only partially described 


here because the Library has not vet 
published a guide to its resources. In 
1985 Vale two groups par 
ticular the lonides Collec 


tion of Greek classics, a gift from Chaun 


rece ived 
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cev B. Tinker as a memorial to his ta 
ther, the Reverend Anson Phelps Tink- 
er. and the Marston Greek Classics. The 


former comprises 165 items-in 236 vol- 


umes. the latter 90 items. The Tonides 
Collection number of first 
editions of Greek writers—e.g., Homer, 
\ristophanes, Euripides, Plutarch, Lu 
Pindar, Euclid, Ptole 
Archimedes combine 


includes a 


\Neschyvlus, 
which 


cian, 
and 
first editions of 
Yale's 
rank 
grammars, 
book in the 


my, 


with other authors to 


place holdings among those of 
first 


earls 


There is a choice group ol 
them the ear 
(1483), the 
compiled 


among 
liest collection 
Graeco-Latin 
the Carmelite monk generally known as 
Crastonus.* The Marston 
all printed before 1600, embrace a num 
ber of Aldines: the first Plutarch More 
lia (1509), the first Euripides (1503), 
first (1518) 


vocabulary 


items, nearly 


and the Aeschylus Some 
vears after these gifts Yale reported the 
acquisition of several hundred addition 
al titles of early editions of Greek and 
Latin 
that the Librarv owns a long line of edi 
tions of Pindar™ and no less that eleven 
copies of Baskerville’s Virgil."* 

In 1944 Mr. and Mrs. David Wagstatl 
Yale twenty 


two manuscripts of classical and medi 


writers!” One might also note 


enriched resources with 
eval Latin authors, ranging in date from 
the thirteenth to the end of the fifteenth 
century. Seven Cicero manuscripts form 
the largest group, but \ irgil, Ovid, Sen 
Valerius Maxi 


mus, and Caesar are also present.” In 


eca. Terence, Boethius, 


XIN 
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‘Austin M. Harmon, “The Tonides Collection of 
‘ k bale 4 ve 
x 
F. Marston, “The Marston Greek Clas 
ror tte \ 
wy Van M Notable Mat A t 
C. Potter, Librar rrard reity (4th XIN ‘4 
rw The H t Weir Smyt Selection of Bask ! tl Vale 
Collect roard rar Il, N (Ma br apers iver 
1938 Bloct Classical Libras New Haven: Privat print 38), 
rvat rrar rar tudletom, IN > 
at ind T. Silk, “The Wagstaff ¢ tion of 
lassical and Mediaeval Manuscripts.” Yale Univer 
Rulletin, ‘ ‘ 


has two 


Yale 


Consolatio 


items, 
manuscripts of Boethius’ 
Philosophiae* although both date trom 


addition to these 


the fifteenth century, one calls for spe 


comment because it is bound as 


book,” that ts, 


cial 
a “girdle a small volume 
designed to hang like a purse from the 
to do 


owner's belt.° It is not necessary 


more than mention three Tacitus manu 
scripts, because they receive fuller com- 
ment later 

Yale acquired in 1896 the library of 
Berlin, con- 


Protessor Ernest Curtius of 


>= 


sisting of about 3,500 volumes and _ the 


same number of pamphlets. Especially 
rich in the field of classical archaeology, 
it added to the library's resources in this 
New 
the New 


classical 


York Public 1 
York Public 
literature, its 


Although 


Library does not 


tbrary 
Stress holdings 
mav be viewed as a good working collec 

There 
5.500 volumes of Greek litera 


tion which contains some rarities 
are about 
ture (including medieval and modern) 
1500 of Latin. 


works, 


and about Present are 


histories, critical and various 


standard editions of authors, both in 


original languages and translation, 


as are Various early editions; literary and 
philological periodicals constitute an im- 
portant part of the collection. An inter 
esting special feature is a small group of 
Greek and Latin classics in Spanish. Ma- 
elsewhere substantially 


terial classified 


enhances these resources. In philology, 


there are complete files of most of the 
philological journals; in history, editions 
of the 


folklore, an 


classical historians: classical 


extensive and rich collec 
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tion: and in classical archacology, many 
items.!? 

Columbia. At University 
will be found practically everything of 
value in Greek and Latin literature pub- 
lished in Although the 
collection of earlier works contains some 


Columbia 


recent decades. 
lacunae, it is also excellent.’* Especially 
notable are the library's holdings of ear- 
the 
grammars of 


works in classics 
(among them Greek the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and the 
Aldine editions of Homer and Herodo- 
and of material in the field of 
antiquities, paleography, and epigraphy. 
There 
with a collection of original inscriptions 
Latin—and of squeezes; a 
papyrus division 600 to 700 
original Greek papyri, largely unpub 


lv editions of 


tus!) 
is a special epigraphical library 


mostly in 


POSSESSES 


lished, as well as a practically complete 
papyrological library, making it one of 
the best in the Western Hemisphere.*® 

Princeton. Sull 
brary with important resources in clas- 
It has numerous exam- 


another university li 
sics Is Princeton 
ples of early editions of Pliny, Terence, 
Plautus, Ovid, Aristotle, Homer, and 
Euripides." One might also note two 
about 


special features: a collection of 


forty thousand German dissertations on 
classical subjects, and the inclusion of a 
number of classical works in the Me- 
Kenzie Fable Collection. Among these 
are Batrachomyomachia (Battle of Frogs 
and Mice). long ascribed to Homer, ac- 
companied by the 
(Battle of Cats and Mice) 


Galeomyomachia 


in editions of 


Libraries 
nuscripts and 
Library.’ 
imerican Phal 
thearie 
Columbia Col 
Lniversity Quer 


Earl 


the Class 


Printing om 
1469 


461 


: 

4 
: 
“Karl Brow? { wide to the Reference Collections 
fr rk hit thrar (New York New 
| York Put I ‘ Downs, Re 
‘ New Vor ity Libraries (4 wo: ALA, 
Dx “ Resources f New 
“Silk, “A New Manuscript of Boet nsolati “George A. Plimpton, “Greek 3 
XVIII 1944 } Printed Books the I a 
Ya ‘Girdle- Book f Boethius ‘ 
f rt tig i rartar will Ww | 
Manuscripts and Books tratir 1Princetor University Library, 
ranse the rom Ancient Times itai With ectal Reference to 
1 New Haven], 1947 1517 ({ Princeton], 1940) 
: 


Aesop printed at Basle, 15141; Lavon, 
1582; and Paris, 1585. In the same group 
number of the 
sixteenth-centurs fables de 
rived from Aesop through Romulus.’ 


University of Penn 


find a 
editions of 


the reader will 


Pennsylvania. The 
svivania’s classical collections constitut 


a notable assemblage of resources. For 


Greck one finds numerous carly editions 


of authors, many translations, and a 


group of dictionaries, grammars, hand 


books, and other helps 
Greatest strength \ristotle, 
Plato, the dramatists, Plutarch, and Ho 
The librarv is 


commentarics 
ars mm 


ner and the also 


cpl 
strong in papyrology, epigraphy, and 
irchacology. Complete sets of learned 
journals in the fi ld, some of them go 
ing back to the early nineteenth century, 
further enhance the collection’s value 

For Latin this library 
tically all the editions, both text and an 
authors that 


Particularls 


contains prac 


notated, of all the Latin 
are ever read or reterred to 
gol is the group of older editions of 
authors, due in part to the purchase of 
the 20.000-volume 
I I Leutsch of the 
Goettingen in L890 \ group of early 


library, of Protessor 


yon University ol 
translations of the classics has 


thei 


bre neh 


been influence, 


acquired to show 
and among them will be found the first 
edition of Remi Belleau’s version of the 


Anacreon (Paris, 1556) and early 


editions of translations of Homer, Caesar 


ol 


and Cicero?! Complete sets of 


English, and foreign scholarly period 


icals add to the collection, but holdings 
in Latin epigraphy and Roman archacol 
wy are not so strong 
y of Congress 
ditheult 
Library of Congress, duc 


It is especially 
holdings of the 


lack of 


to evaluate the 
tor the 


Kent 


COLLEGI 


a complete guide to its resources. How 
undoubtedly, 
American 


ever, they are superior to 


those of most other libraries 
For classical literary and philosophical 
writings the scholar has at his disposal 
not only the standard editions and ref 
works, but 


wor ks, 


erence also commentaries, 


and a number of rare 


Also worthy of mention 


critical 
early recensions 
is a sizeable collection of photostatu 
copies ol manuscripts of classical writ 
ings, particularly the works of Aristotle, 
and Ovid.25 early edi 

tions of classical literature are 
in the Vollbehr collection of incunabula, 
comprising 3,000 items and acquired in 
1930.28 
classics are available 
North Carolina. Most 
fall into the fields of classical 
raphy, Latin Greek literature, an 


cient history and civilization, papvyrol 


Terence, 
prese nt 


Carolina. Strong resources in 


at the University of 
notable holdings 
bibliog 


ogy, and epigraphy; there ts also material 
in paleography, re ligion and mythology, 
classical linguistics, and numismatics 
General classical periodic als, relerence 
materials, and bibliographies are quite 
complete, while tot individual authors 
the library 
dividual editions, critical and annotated, 
as well as suc h sets as the Loeb 
Library, Bibl reca Teubneriana 
the Oxford Classical Texts 


hensive collection of recent works and of 


possesses all Important in 


( lassi al 
and 
\ compre 


older standard volumes cov 
Greek 
Homer; in 
are notable mate rials devoted to Cicero, 
Catullus, Virgil, Horace, Livy, and Tac 


most of the 
field of 


same ms true of 


and the 
there 


drama, 
Latin 


crs the 


itus. In paleography the scholar may 
consult standard works and facsimiles of 
microhiims o1 


luding 


photostats of 250) treatises trom about 
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160 Latin manuscripts; in papyrology 
the Librarv has approximately one hun- 
dred volumes; in archaeology, a very 


good representation of the chief works 
in the field, including important books 
on Greek and Roman art.** 

Illinois. Private libraries of two Get 
man scholars have aided in the develop 
ment of the classics collection at the 
University of Illinois. The University 
purchased the first of these in 1907 trom 
Professor Wilhelm Dittenberger of Hall 
University; it comprised 5,600 volumes 
and pamphlets The second came trom 
Professor Johannes Vahler of Vienna 
and Berlin; it was purchased in 1913 and 
numbered about 10,000 volumes and 15, 
000 pamphilets.-> Total holdings of clas 
sical literatures at Hllinots now amount 
to about 61,000 volumes, to which should 
he added thousands of volumes classified 
in history and in other related subjects." 

\ strong periodical collection encom 
practically all the really impor 
tant journals in the field — those devoted 
to particular phases of classical studies 
as well as those ol Ot over 
400 titles there are complete or very 
nearly complete files of more than 260 
One might cite as examples the first 
truce journal published in the field, Mus 
cellaneae Observationes Critica Novae, 
founded in 1723; Jahrbiicher fia Philol 
(1826-1943); Revue de Philologie; 
and Journal of Philology. In all, the 
serial holdings total oven 7.000 volumes 
In epigraphy scholars at Hlinois have at 
their disposal the handbooks, specialized 
dictionaries and manuals of epigraphic 
technique, and every known major col 
lection of texts: although the important 
journals are available, coverags of the 
regional yourn ils of more or less miscel 
lancous content listed in | 


} 
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graphique does not approach complete- 
ness. Greck epigraphy is probably the 
best covered. In papyrology Illinois owns 
all of the tools and special reference 
works: the oldest and most famous col- 
lection, the Neapolitan Academy's Col 
lectiones Herculanensium Voluminum 
(1793-1876); and complete sets of the 
more recent collections.*” 

Other areas in which resources at IL 
linois are strong include Greek and Lat- 
in grammar and lexicography, while 
medieval Latin, patristics, Byzantine, 
and modern Greek are fairly well rep 
resented. The collection has excellent 
holdings of the critical texts and crit 
icism of Greek and Latin authors, while 
numerous early editions are available 
Individual authors well represented 
(including in some cases photostats and 
collections of manuscripts) might be list 
ed: Aesop. \puletus, \vianus, Epictetus, 
Jerome, Plutarch, Suctontius, and Let 
ence.’ 

Northwestern. The first important gilt 
to the Northwestern University Library 
made possible the purchase of the li 
brary of Johann Schulze, a member of 
the Prussian Ministry of Public Instruc 
tion. Since the greatest strength of this 
collection lav in the classics, it formed 
the foundation of the Library's resources 
in this area. It encompassed 11.246 vol 
umes and about 9.000 pamphie ts (chief 
ly dissertations trom German univel 
sities), among them many of the best 
nineteenth century editions of classical 


authors“? Northwestern now possesses 
over 12.000 books classified as Gree k and 
Latin literature“ a number which will 


be significantly augmented by means of a 
recent gilt of $6,000 from Arthur Wal 


liams 


. 
bre 
= 
an 
\ H. W esters nite 
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California (Berkeley). For its holdings 
in classics the University of California 
at Berkeley has aimed at acquiring all 
available material in English, together 
with the desirable and significant works 
in major and minor European languages. 
Greek authors its holdings 
Homer, Plato, the his 
The 


may be 


Among the 
are excellent tor 
torians, and the leading dramatists 
Latin collection, on the whole, 
considered an admirable one, with very 
good holdings on Cicero, Livy, Seneca, 
Virgil, Ovid, Catullus, Pro 
pertius, and Libullus Present in the 
Mofhtt gift, which the 
are incunabula of Cicero, Virgil 
(including the editio 

Bucolica, 1468), Euclid, 
tarch Herodotus, 


vate library acquired some vears ago con 


Lucretius, 
librars received 
in 1956 
princeps of the 
Lueretius, Plu 
and Seneca \ pri 
tained early editions of classical authors 


from many European countries" In 
Obl the Library reported the addition 
collection of mayor im 
mainiv Greek pa 
period 250-50) 


These holdings throw 


of a papyrus 
portance It contains 
pyri written in the 
including 1.095 published in the 
series 


light upon a period for which there 1s 


comparatively litthe papyrus available 
Other Libraries 


This paper could not 


describe the holdings ol all American li 


braries with signihcant collections in the 
as Was 


fre ld of classical studies because, 


alread, pointed out, not all of them 


have published euides to their resources 
or otherwise described their holdings 
However, it seems appropriate to call at 
tention to some libraries not discussed 
Three tools which aid in identity 


ing them are an article 


above 
on leading col 


lections in American libraries.*" the re 


COLLEGE 


cent publication Subject Collections,” 
and the Index to Special Collections 
maintained at the Library of Congress 
According to these tools libraries belong 
ing to the group of institutions possess 
resources for classical 
Public 


universities 


ing significant 


studies include the Boston and 


those of the following 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cornell, Indiana, 
Johns Hopkins, Michigan‘! New York, 
Stanford, Texas, Virginia, and the Jornt 
University Libraries in Nashville 

For five of them statistics of holdings, 


at least. are available. Virginia has over 


9.000 volumes and a pamphlet collection 


of about the same size: the Joint Univer 


sitv Libraries, about 5,000 volumes: and 


6.788 volumes—but these totals 


Dexas, 
date from 1938.42 More recent are the fig 
ures of 67,000 for Chicago! and 66,000 
for Cincinnati: for the latter a partial 
catalog was published some vears ago." 


It is well to bear in mind that the 


above statistics and others cited tn this 
article are not fully comparable tor ses 
eral reasons The subject categories used 
by different libraries vary 


mnstitution 


in breadth: a 
class in one may en 


other 


sing | 


compass what libraries place in 


several groups. Moreover libraries use a 
variety of classification schemes with dif 
ferent divisions of knowledge.*® Finally, 
“there is litth 
the methods used for measuring library 


uniformity at present mn 


holdings.” Comparisons made on the 
basis of quantity do not, of course, im 


ply any judgment as to quality 


er 
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SPECIAL COLLECTIONS OF INDIVIDUAI 
AUTHORS 


The collection of Aeschylus 
550 volumes 


feschylus 
at Harvard 
and, in addition, the library has photo 
whole or in 


numbers over 


graph COptes, either in 


part, of many of the 120 manuscripts of 


Aeschylus listed in Smvth’'s catalog.** 
lesob 
special collections of \¢ sop material. In 


Several American libraries hold 


addition to several hundred volumes in its 
classics collection, Harvard has a group 
ot \c soplan imitations 
in England in the eighteenth century,* 
Fable Collection at 
Princeton also has such material.*° 

At the 
the largest and finest copy of the first edi 
1180) of Aesop and a Latin 1487 

Although 
first edition in English 


tracts published 
while the 


Library of Congress one finds 
thon 


edition this collection does 
not include the 
(a Caxton), 


of Aesop in 


mention might be mac 
Italian 
nabula, as well as of later editions.” 
fristop s In 1919 the family of 
John William White gave his 
Harvard 


It comprised 600° volumes and 


German and incu 


Professor 
Aristophanes collection to the 
Library 
150 pamphile ts 

fristotle 


collections of 


One of the country’s notable 
Aristotle 
Pennsvivania 


is found at the 
Library. It 
tents ol 


University ol 


includes not only the standard 
his writing and of the ancient commenta 
but also a very extensive number of 


1988 Dr. Charles W 


who had been enlarging the Li 


tors 
monographs. In 
Bun 
brary’s holdings in this area, presented 
500 special items and monographs deal 
Aristotl For the part 
doctoral dissertations, 


ing with most 


thes consist” ol 


university. programs, and other pam 


phiets dealing with special topics; about 


Ml 
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one-fourth of them treat of philosophy; 
seventy-two are concerned with the Po 
and fifty-eight the Politics, 
while the remainder are s« attered ove 
the Aristotelian field. In recent 
vears the collection has been strength 
ened by the addition of unpublished 
Manuscripts and some of the less com- 


etics with 


whole 


mon early printed translations and com 
the first French transla 
tions of the Et/ica, published in Paris in 


mentarices (c¢.g., 
1488 and not previously reported by any 
in the United States). 

Indiana University Library possesses a 
collection of more than three hundred 
Aristotle, thirty-four of 
his 


material dates from the fifteenth through 


librars 


commentarics on 


which are manuscript form 
the eighteenth centuries with emphasis 
on the period 1500-1699, 

Vhe 


brary has built upa notable collection 


University of Illinois Li 


of Avianus, comprising not only pub 
lished books and pamphlets but also 
Oldfather 
lists and locates copes of some items not 


photostats and manuscripts 


found in Leopold Hervieun’s Les Fal 
ulistes Latins.™ 
Epictetus. The 


Library has assembled an extensive col 


University of Tlinois 
lection of Epictetus material Oldfather's 
bibliography and its supplement locate 
items in this institution and in a num 


American and foreign li 


braries, thus facilitating ereatly the task 


ber of other 
of anvone working in this area 
Herodotus Special collections of He 
rodotus do not appe ar in the published 
1940 


Harvard was given a collection of carly 


euides to resources. However, in 


editions.“° 
has an extensive 


Jai nal Vale group 


ee. 
: 
= 
\\ N. Bates, “A Scholar's Library on 
“Herbert Weir Smyth, “Catalocue Oldfather Ribliograp? Not the 
XLIN America, XV 
‘ \ nes favvard Librar Vote 4) her y 
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of Juvenal material, the gift of Thomas 
Marston 
manuscripts and 286 volumes, including 


It comprised originally 13 


$2 incunabula, editions of the text, com 
mentaries, whether printed separately o1 
with the text, translations, and some mis 
cellaneous volumes containing excerpts 
or quotations from Juvenal. The earliest 
item is a fragment of a late twelfth-cen 
tury manuscript, while the earliest print 
ed book 1170. OF the 


bears the date of 


50 known editions of Juvenal which ap 
yx ared between 1470 and 1500 the col 


lection contains copies of 1S while 47 of 
than 150 editions of the 
sixteenth century are present. The latter 
group the three Aldines 
the three counterfeit Aldines printed at 
Although the collection does not 


a total of more 


includes and 


Lvons 
have the first printing of Juve nal in Eng 
land (done in conjunction with Norton's 
Horace 
four separate editions printed in Eng 
Additional copies come from later 


in 1574), it does contain the first 


land 
centuries, down to the second edition of 
\. FE. Housman (Cambridge, 1951), and 
from Housman’s library four recent edi 
tions with hits plate and a copy ol 
Mayor's T8535, 
ind with some 

Mareus Aurelius 
Smith Mason gave 


first edition interleaved 
notes 

In 1926 William 
Yale 194 volumes of 
works by Marcus \urelius 
The collection includes editions of the 
Creek 
into various languages 

Persius. Shortly before the 
Professor Morris Hicky in LOLO the 


gilt 


and about 


text as well as many translations 


death of 
Hin 


received as a his col 
that 


Library 
Porstus. At 


vard 
lection of time the 
gathering contamed some editions 
O18 
213 


mentaries and critical 


about 125 
Daniel B 
editions to it, 


translations inal com 
works 
added several rare 


other 


Fearing 


Harvard items as 


and 
NII 
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become available 


The published 
other libraries 


thes 
catalog locates copies at 
as well. 

Philo Judaeus. Probably the best place 
in the world for research on Philo Judac 
Library, as a result of the 
generosity of Howard L. Goodhart in 
1950. His gift of 228 volumes of mono- 
graphs, 86 volumes of periodicals, and 


us is the Yale 


volumes of photostats represented 
Yale collections. 
are fifteen editions of the 


items not already in the 
Among them 
Greek text of Philo’s works, ten editions 
of Latin translations, and a number of 
translations into modern European lan 
guages. Some mnteresting associition cop 
library of Cony 
Oxford 

items 
added to the 


ics Came trom the 


beare, the authority. on 
Philo \s 
market thev are 
tron." 
Seneca. The 
a distinguished group of fine 
works of Seneca, 


great 
hissing come on the 


collec 


Boston Public Library has 
editions 
and translations of the 


them being the Omnia 


the earliest of 
Opera (Venice 
1192) 
the Tragoediae (Venice: Lazarus de So 
ardis, 1492) and Formula Vitae Honestae 


Paris: Wolfgang Hopyvl, date unknown). 


ternadinus de Choris, 


Iwo other incunabula present are 


There are several seven 
teenth-century editions. Th 
licknor Collection 
group of Spanish translations of Seneca, 
Lhe 


oldest 


distinguished 
Librarv’s 
contains a notable 
some of them rare and early editions 
1500) Proverbios de 
other 


Seneca is the 
items 
are the scarce second edition of Los V. 
Libros de 1510) and the Flores 


printed by Christopher Plantin at Ant 


of them, while interesting 


Seneca 


werp in 1555 

\ wealth of source material useful tor 
studying Seneca’s influence on English 
Library's Bar 


only At 


is found in the 
Here are not 


literature 
ton Collection 
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thur Golding’s version of De Beneficus, 
the first authentic work of Seneca to be 
translated completely into English, but 
also the well known group of transla 


tions by various hands entitled Seneca 


His Tenne Tragedies Translated Into 
Englysh (London Thomas Marsh, 

Tacitus. At Yale there is a distin- 


euished collection of Lacitus, of which a 
thousand volumes were given to the h 
brary in 1982 by Clarence W. Mendell 
One-half of this group consisted of edi 
tions and translations, while the re 
mainder represented commentaries on 


\ ale 


manuscripts, ol 


the histories." resources include 


three which one was 
originally owned by Matthias ¢ orvinus, 
Kine of Hungary (1458-90). It contains 
the last six books of the fnnals and the 
five books of the Histories.8% The 


closels text to the 


second 
copy Is related in 
first.°t while the third is a fifteenth-cen- 
tury manuscript of Books NINNI, con 
taining a coat of arms which appears to 


Alfonso Il. Duke of Calabria 


photostatic copies of some ol 


be that of 
1448-95); 
the less important manuse ripts are also 
available. 

Yale's book holdings begin with the 
editto princeps (Venice Wendelin cde 
1470). “OF perhaps thirty-tow 

fifteenth 
Librat 


Spira, ca 


editions the and. sixteenth 


cCONLUTICS, the possesses twenty 
one, including all the important ones 
For example, we now have the first print 
ed edition, the first ce mplet edition, the 
first edited by Beatuy, the first: Juntine, 
the first Aldine, the first Grvphius, the 


We have. besides these, 


first Plantin 


Transl 
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eight of the Plantin editions, the first 
Flvevir. the first edition by Gronovius, 
and the first by Ernesti. The collection 
eighty-five different 
1800. In addition to 
there is the first into 
anv language, the German translation of 
well th Italian and the 
first English and the first 
Spanish published in Spam Interesting 


contains edi- 


tions previous to 
these translation 
1555. as first 


translation, 


for particular reasons are the pirated 
edition of 1517 (which reprinted the pa 
pal edict forbidding its own existence), 
the rare and handsome Bodoni edition, 
the beautiful Doves Press Agricola, and 
the more elaborate but less successful 
Agricola by Updike at the Merrvmount 
Press."®® Individual items are added to 
the collection trom time to tine 

Virgl. The Junius S. Morgan collec- 
tion of editions of Virgil has long been 
of the Princeton Univer- 


“most cherished 


considered one 
sity. Librarv’s posses- 


sions” and “so outstanding that rarely 


is there occasion to add a volume of 

equal worth to the choice and handsome 

books already on the shelves.’®? In 1930, 

when the New York Public Library held 

4 bimillennial exhibition of Virgil, no less 


than 212 of the 325 items shown came 


from Princeton, and the exhibition's 


catalog indicates the books which belong 


os 


to the University In recent vears the 
Library has added to this outstanding 
group such items as the 1529 Wvynkvn de 
Worde edition of the Eclogues*® and the 
Paris edition of the Bucolics (ca. 1 198) 7° 

In connection with the Virgil bimil- 
lennial celebration the Newberry Library 
in Chicago issued an exhibition catalog 
of its more notable editions of the poet. 
shown were two in 


Among the items 


cunabula editions of the Opera (Nurem 


al 
“Marshall W. Swan, “Seseca: Texts and ‘la 
Vil f 
=\\ \ Yale Manuscript o 
Ta Cod Bud s Fhenar mice? rhe Princeps Tacit Vele Univer 
R Rooks at rar cette, IV 
vey XVI and Notable.” Princeton University Libra 
477 e VIN 
Yal WW \ lian | tion Held at the New York 
es very, XKMIV (1 491-528 
His rary Chronicle, (194 19 
New Hat Vale University Press 
7. , 384 New Notable,” J 
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berg: Koberger, 1492; and Venice: Bar- 
tholomacus de Zanis, 1493), and editions 
from such famous those of 
Aldus, Elvevir, and Baskerville 


of translations testifies to the poet's en 
71 
7 


pre sses) as 


\ group 


during influence. 


Horace 


sources, one classical author, Horace, has 


If we judge from library re- 


appealed particularly to American book 
collectors. A them have 
assembled editions, translations, and crit- 
icism of his work, and the fruits of then 
efforts have become permanent parts of 


half-dozen of 


institutional libraries. 

The Boston Public 
its holdings of Horace in 
with the bimillennial anniversary of the 


Library described 
connection 


It owns two incunabula, the Opera 
Antonio Miscomini, 1482) and 
Kerver, 


editions 


poct 
i Florence 
he drt Poetica (Paris 
1500). Its seventeenth-centurs 
were printed in such places as Geneva, 
London, Amsterdam, and Antwerp. For 
the cighteenth century one 
Opera 


might men 


tion the two-volume published by 
John Pin 
volume of Horace’s work printed by Bas 
kerville in Birmingham in 1770, and the 
Horace to appeal 


Eleaver Os 


London, 1753-37; the quarto 


translation of 


{ Philacdke Iphia 


first 
in’ America 
wald, 1786).* 

At Brown University there 
Horace 


items. The 


is the Fos 
ter Collection of containing 
hundred major 


\ldus, Stephanus, Elvevir, Bas 


about six 
printers 
kerville, Bodoni, and Pickering 
items like 


are pres 


ent, as are humblet school 
texts, paraphrases, and parodies. A. fit 
teenth-century manuscript and three in- 
cunabula lend further distinction to the 
collection. 


(Berke 


bequest of James 


The University of California 


lev) received from. the 


K. Moffitt a Horace collection containing 
the first dated edition printed in Milan 


in 1474. Also included are the second 


printing, undated but probably also Mi 


lan. 1474: Gruninger’s 1498 illustrated 
edition as well as the 1501 Aldine. Mr. 
Moffitt had assembled over 350 editions 
of Horace, among them four manuscripts 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
twenty-four incunabula, and over a hun 
dred editions printed in the sixteenth 
century.7* 

The Free Library of Philadelphia has 
series of gilts 

Biddl will 


collection 


first of a 

Moncure 
cntire Horace 
The first group of items included some 


received the 
through which 
present his 
three hundred volumes of the works of 
Horace, 


guages, 


translations into various lan 


commentaries, critical studies, 
and biographies. They 
fifteenth century to the 

In January 1956 Northwestern ac 
quired the Stephen E. Hurley 
Horace. Consisting ol 
eighteen hundred Horace editions from 
1165 to clate, 


ula, some sixty sixtcenth-century editions, 


range from the 


pres nt? 


collec 
tion of some 
it includes seven incunab 
and over one hundred seventeenth-cen 


tury editions. Particularly notable is 
the wide range of translations, represent 
ing practically every language into which 
Horace has been translated, which ts 
especially strong in English versions.*® 

One of the 
lections is located at 
to the gilt of Robert W 


include 


Horace col 
Princeton, thanks 
Patterson. The 


outstanding 


Library's holdings manuscripts 


and a number of fifteenth-centuryv edi 
tions? preliminary 
sued in 


The tull 


lections described above, 


catalog was 1S 
extent of the Horace col 
as well as the 
location of all specific editions in many 
libraries, mav of course be ascertained by 
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By OSWALD P. BACKUS, Ill 


Recent Experiences with Soviet Libraries 


And Archives: Uncommon Resources and 


Potential for Exchange 


ro THE Soviet Union from near- 
by Finland in 1957 and 1958 gave 
the author the opportunity to acquaint 
himself with some aspects of Soviet li 
mav be of 
reader should 
that conditions 


archives which 
interest to others he 
keep in mind the fact 


can change rapidly and that, therefore, 


braries and 


some of the conclusions presented here 
ma\ be rapidly invalidated. The author's 
particular concern on his trips was the 
exchanges between the 


University of Kansas and 


promotion of 
Library of the 
Soviet libraries. The thoughtful readet 
may wish to compare the author's con 
clusions with those in a_ forthcoming 
book, Melville J. Ruggles and Vaclav 
Mostecky, Russian and East 
Publications wn the Libraries of the 


United States. This is an unpublished 


uro pe an 


report prepared tor the Association of 
Research 1958 which is to 
be published by Indiana University late 


in 1959. See especially Chapter 2 (Ac 


Libraries in 


EXCHANGES 


Expansion of exchanges with Soviet 
libraries is a goal particularly worthy 


of consideration bv librarians of those 


have decided to estab 


Russian 


research can be done, 


universities that 
lish 


cethlective 


centers of studies where 


especially 


in the social sciences and humanities. 


Dr. Backus ts of History, 


Uni of Kansas 


Professor 


ersity 
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It offers, in addition, a means of securing 
works in the natural and physical scien- 
ces 

Of New 
and 
the trading of cont mporary works (1.¢., 
books published from World War II 
on). They have performed a needed sery 


Books. Previous comments 


accounts of trading have stressed 


ice. | have come to a few conclusions 
about trading of new books, periodicals, 
which ditler from current concep 
tions 

l. The rate calculat 
ing the trading value of current publi 
cations ts eight rubles to one dollar. Vhe 
Lenin Library in 


willingness to trade 


of exchange for 


Moscow indicated a 


at this rate, provid 
forthcom 


ed sufhcient exchanges were 


ing. The Academy of Sciences Library in 
Leningrad acquiesced in respect to the 
rate of eight to one 


Institutes of thre fleademy of Scien 
Cs, specially thre humanities and 


‘ ral hai ca 


gifts ol hooks 


substantial interest 
im recetving and ean he 
expected to reciprocate. Direct dealings 


with an institute offer an excellent way 
of being assured of rapid delivery of 
institute materials. Such dealings relieve 
the Library of the 


of much additional paper work and dis 


Academy of Sciences 


tributional effort. 

In August 1956, Mr. 8S. F. Anderson of 
the department of Germanic and Slavic 
languages of the University of Kansas 
travelled to the Soviet Union and there 
promoted the exchange of publications 
and microfilms. Since that time the Li 
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Kansas has 
several 


University of 
things 


brary of the 
acquired among other 
hundred monographs and a tew dozen 
including substantial runs of 
obshchestve istoru rei 
(164 vols.) and Uchen 


mosko shago 


ils 
Chien 
oe osstiskikh 


ye wapiski 


vols.), and complete sets of Jzdanna 
hshchestva linhiteler dre 
rst 143 Pam 
chestva linbitele drevnet pis*mennosti 
"1? vols 
Some Soviet libraries wish to exchange 
hook for book, others page lor page, and 


vols.) and 


others at dollar equivalents The ton 
little 
as the net result ts satistactors 

Of Old Books. The lack of emphasis 


on trading of old books ts an untortu 


mula makes diflerence as long 


nate oversight, for (1) old books are 
available in large quantities in the So 
viet Union, especially in mayor centers 
Moscow and Leningrad) and (2) old 
books must be obtained in quantity i 
new Russian 
spring up in the United States. Quaere, ts 


it in the interest of United States librat 


centers ol studies are to 


ms to consider vast pur hases ol old Rus 
sian books both to encourage the forma 
tion of new centers and to strengthen 
existing centers of Russian studies? ‘The 
University of Kansas has acquired books 
at a faster rate through exchanges than 
it could have on western markets 
Soviet librarians are not well informed 
of market conditions in the West. Con 
fearful of 
trades which might be disadvantageous 


they are making 


sequently 
| had the unsettling experience of learn 
ing, in the midst of negotiations with the 
Library of the Academy of Sciences, that 
someone had sent that library a copy of 
a recent catalog of one of the highest 
priced dealers im Russian books in the 


world l 


Soviet 


insisted in mv dealings 


that in ans 


have 


with libraries large 


trades they must he comp tative 
with the book deal 


West but with more moderate 


volume 
¢ 
ers in the 
book dealers and with going rates in the 


Russian rks. 


demonstrated, 


collections of 
have 
to test just how far 


West tor 
Soviet librarians 
however, a desire 
thev could go and still kee p business 

The Russians are interested in ob 
works phys 


relat d 


taining primal ily new 


ics, Chemistry, and 


fields to be purchased on the open mat 


enginecring, 


ket by American institutions in exchange 
for old books, and in trading cither the 
entire \merican 
or that part of the output which would 


output ot UNIVOTSILICS 


accurately reflect’ “profile” of each 
UNIVErsity 
There is 


‘pag for page” 


a general impression that 
is gp sater and more satis 
books There Is 


mistitutions are 


factory wavy to track 
little doubt that, 


exchanging only their own publications, 


when 


a page-for-page exchange is reasonable 


and fair. It does, however, involve a con 
siderable amount of extra bookkeeping 
The necessity for it arises either because 
an institution has had little experience 
in exchanging with another institution 
and so has no grounds to trust the insti 
with which it is exchanging o1 
an institution has grounds to 
mistrust that fact 


only the publications of the exchanging 


tution 
because 
institution. In when 
mistitutions are involved a book tor book 
exchange is simpler and less costly in 

page-for-page 
economically 


basis can make ex 


changes unfeasible when 
the American institution 
(i.e., pre Revolutionary and pre-World 
War IT) publications trom the Soviet 
Union and is asked to buy on the open 


market in the United States or elsewhere 


receives old 


for a Soviet institution. The average cost 


to the Universitv of Kansas of books on 


serials purchased for Soviet institutions 


runs at almost exactly two cents) per 


pare This high level is the result of the 
aforementioned requirements of Soviet 


to the 


two cents pel 


page must be a factor to cover overhead 
Univer 


That figure is high because the 


sity of Kansas ts compelled to enter into 
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correspondence with a variety of dealers 
and to process bills often with separate 


vouchers for each specific publication 
The Soviet institutions when supplving 
old publications generally confine them 


selves to supplving publications ot which 
they have duplicates or which are avail 


able in local second-hand stores. Some 
of these publications have many pages 
valu 


(three 


and vet are intrinsically not too 
able For example, a volume 

of Russkaia Starina, 
nineteenth. and twentieth-century pub 
market 


dollars (al 


Issues a well-known 
which has a normal 
West of five 

sure, | 
volumes for two dollars) and which sell, 


lication, 
value in the 


purchased 


though, to be have 
dollars at the 


dollars 


on the average, for ten 
othcial 


at the 


exchange rate or fow 


tourist rate in Soviet second-hand 


shops would cost the recipient twenty 


dollars (i.e.. eighty dollars per vear) if 


basis were emploved 
make it 
mstitution 


Starin 


a page-lor-page 
Such a 
Impossible for an 


would obviously 
American 


to accept anv issues of Russkata 


result 


an xchange 

The simplest procedure for obtaining 
books is 

ot the 


to send lists to one 


Sovict 


old want 


four libraries with large 


duplicate collections: (1) Library of 
the Academy of Berzhovaia 
Linia l, Leningrad; (2) Saltvkov-Shched 
Publr 


IS. Leningrad: (3) 


Sciences, 


Library, Sadovaia ulitsa 
Lenin State Public 
Mokhovaia ulitsa, Moscow: (4 
Moscow. 


rin State 


Library 
Library of the University of 
Mokhovaia ulitsa 9. The 
plicate resources of these institutions to 


combined du 
tual some seven million volumes, accord 
ing to figures furnished me bv officials 
Although 


been 


ot these these 


heures mav well have estimates, 


the othaials in question insisted on then 


near AccCUTACN It should be noted that 


one reason for low estimates of the num 
ber of duplicates available is the unwill 
librarians to concedk 


ingness ol Soviet 


that their fieures of holdings are 


inflated by a factor of as much. in some 
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cases, as 25 per cent by duplicate hold 
ings. 

Union that 
several United States libraries have al 


I was told in the Soviet 


ready been doing this for a few vears. 
e.g. Harvard, Indiana, and 
California. Unfortunately, from the point 
ot view of Soviet libraries, these libraries 


Columbia, 


are unable to exchange in layge volume. 


primarily because thev already possess 
the largest part of the duplicates avail 
in the Union 
lubingen and 
Cologne in Germany have done substan 
with Soviet libraries. Dr. 
Peter Scheibert, since May 1959 profes 
sor at Marburg, but formerly at Cologne 
working under Professor Giinther Stékl. 


has done an outstanding job of building 


able tor exchange Soviet 


The Universities of 


tial business 


up the holdings of Cologne University’s 
Geschichte Osteuropas 
which a few vears ago did not exist. It 


Seminar 
is mY Lnpression that there is today a 
good opportunity for libraries like those 
of Cologne and Kansas quickly to build 
Russian through 
exchanges with Soviet libraries. 


substantial holdings 


BuyING IN SECOND-HAND SHops 


The book-buving habits of American 
librarians and scholars who travel in the 
Sovict Union have been materially 
changed by a Soviet regulation put into 
cHlect in the spring of 1958. According 
to it books published before 1917 which 
are purchased in second-hand shops for 
export are subject to an export. tax, 
normally pavable on mailing the books 
Phe tax is calculated by officials either 
of the Lenin State Public Library in 
Moscow, or of the Saltvkov-Shchedrin 
State Public in Leningrad. The 


tax us based not on the prices actually 


Librar 


paid for second-hand books but on the 
books by the 
officials involved. The tax seems to aver 


values assigned to those 
age about 200 per cent of the prices a 
tually paid for books. Since this tax is 
not imposed on books sent by Soviet 
exchange, it clear 


libraries on 


71 


+ as 
| 
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that the purpose of this tax is to stop 
the flow of books Soviet 
hand shops to foreign libraries 


second- 
There 


are probably several reasons for under- 


from 


taking to stop that flow. It seems prob- 


able that an important reason is to com 


pel foreign libraries to obtain old books 


for Soviet libraries, thus assuring the lat 
credits in then 
Since the 


cle alings 
Soviet 


ter of 
with the 


vreatel 
outsice world 
libraries have displaved a 


books on 


State public 
willingness to purchase old 
the open market for 


Soviet libraries stand to gain most 


foreign libraries, 
thers 
this change. Indeed under present 
American librarians and 
books 


for then libs rics nm second hand shops 


fron 
conditions any 
scholars who len ite old desired 
are doing their own libraries, as well as 


Soviet libraries, a disservice by 


purchasing them outright. The 


great 
proper 
procedure is to reserve them and then 
Soviet library for the 
these books by the Soviet 
library on behalf of 
brary in question, the latter undertaking 
That 


and |i 


negotiate with a 


pur hase of 


the American 


to furnish books in exchange 


means that travelling scholars 


brarians must, in the future, be sup 
plicd by their libraries with evidence ol 
their bona fides, either through a general 
to act) as 


letter conterring 


agents or through letters to the same 
effect to the individual Soviet libraries 
atlects the cle 


The above im no way 


sirabilitv of purchasing in the second 
hand shops books published I917 and 
alter 


MING 


Soviet libraries supply microhims of 
\ISS 


holars 


unpublished and documents to 


within the limits ol 


That there is an 


forergn 


them capacities 
est in the expansion of microfilming ca 
pacities 1s evidenced by the opening of 
a plant to produce 
Odessa which delivered its first products 


mayor 


microhlming units in 


probably in September 1957. ‘The 
academy of science libraries (Leningrad, 
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Moscow, Tbilisi, and Kiev), the Univer- 
sitv of Moscow Library, the major pub 
lic libraries (Leningrad and Moscow), 
and the Central State Archive of Old 
Acts in Moscow have long been known 
to possess their own microfilming equip 
ment and they generally are ready to 
microfilm materials in institutions in the 
same citv which lack such equipment 
The Odessa State Public Library and the 
library of the Universitv of Odessa are 
probably now in a position to suppl 
microfilms. The hope is that more and 
more libraries will obtain such equip- 
ment. It should be mentioned that ap 
parently all Soviet microfilms produced 
a nitrat 


therefore, 


by libraries or archives are on 


rather than an acetate base 
thev are highly inflammable and should 
be ke pt cool and in a fire proot containe! 
or room, separate from other microfilms 
If they cannot be kept in a reasonably 
and secure thes should be 


cool 


copied 
INTERLIBRARY LOAN 


It appears that Soviet libraries are 
permitted to engage in international in 
books have 


sent to Finland and Germany. The 


been 
Len 


terlibrary loan. Soviet 
in Library has supplied on loan micro 
about twenty 


Library of the 


films of dissertations ton 
four cents apiece hie 
Academy of 


willineness to send other than unica in 


Sciences has indicated its 
limited quantities on loan to the Library 


of the University of Kansas 


DISTINGL ISHED COLLECTIONS 


Both from travelers and from printed 
Sovict sources, especially in the last few 
vears, It IS possible to form an extensive 
of the 
mayor centers, 
Relatively few 
collections in 


collections available in the 
NIoscow 
comments 


other 


and Leningrad 
have been 
made on centers 
\ few ce scriptions based on yp rsonal ex 
periences mav help to rectify that lack 


Persons desiring to use these collections 
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might well write in advance to the ofh- 
cials named below. 

l. Beli State Public Library 
of Minsk has a special collection of some 
65,000 volumes on Belorussia which are 


russian 


kept separate and are listed in a separate 
catalog. The director of the library ts 
losil Benseanovich Semanovsky, Krasno 
Although the bulk of 
the library's holdings was taken by Ger 


armeiskaia ul. 3 


mans, its special collection, partially re 
established with the help of other Soviet 
libraries, is unique 

2 Public Se 


Library of the 
Ukrainian 


rentifre 


contains a man 
uscript division with over 200,000 MSs. 
found MSS of 
many authors such as Frank and Gogol. 
The Lazarevsky 
kaze of hetmans, land grants, and mili 


Eastern documents in 


In it are to be literary 


collection contains pri 


i 


tary documents 
available, 
Assvrian. The 

Medzalevsky, 


another 


cluding papyri are especially 
and 


Vodvn 


represe mt 


in Persian, Chinese 
Cossack 


large ly 


papers ol 
published, 
substantial holding. The vice-director in 
charge of international exchanges is N1i- 
kita Patapovich Rud’, ul. Volodimera 
SSA, Kies 
§. The Saentific Libra Odes 
ty by the name of Me hi 
nikow contains three noteworthy special 
Vorontsov collection 
S. Vorontsov, 


collections 1 he 
assembled by M 

the French Revolution comprises among 
Revolutionary 


during 


other things French 


collection of several thousand pam 
phiets some of which have been report 
edly French 


caus not available 


borrowed bv scholars be 


they were in France. 


The Vorontsov collection, along with (2) 
the Strogonoy collection, also offers the 
scholar a large collection of books pub 
lished in France during the period of 
the French Revolution and Napoleon 
The Shil’der collections afford addi 
tional works, primarily secondary, deal 
ing with the same period. Roughly 65 


per cent of all books in the Odessa Uni 
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versity Library are in foreign languages. 
The director is Nikolai Vladimirovich 
Pavliuk, ul. Sovetskoi Armii 24. 

1. State Scientific Library by the 
of Gorky, Odessa contains a manuscripts 
about 8,000 


name 


division in which there are 
MSS. Among its prized Posse ssions are 
Antazua Kurbskago o 
Toanne Vladimiroviche in quarto, by its 


O pisante tsave 
binding and watermark an cighteenth 
Istorua Kazanskata, 
sixteenth-century or seventeenth 
century MS of 322 quarto pages. The 
director of the library is Vasilit Andrec 

vich Zagoruiko, ul 13, and the 
chief of the manuscripts division ts Mari 
ia Viadimirovna Rapoport 

5. The State Museum 


the Academy of Sciences « 


century copy, and 


a late 


Pastera 


SSR, Thilist contains a manuscript col 


lection in which are to be found nu 


merous medieval Georgian theological 
and liturgical scripts, 
and frequent illuminated MSS. The di- 


Rukhadre, 


mm Various 


rector ts Ivan Onisimovich 


Ketskhoveli 10 


EXCHANGES OF LIBRARIANS 


librarians are interested be 


better 


Sovict 


coming acquainted with — the 


American library scene. After discussions 


with Soviet librarians, it is clear that a 
proposal to exchange librarians on tours 
a warm recep 


Soviet 


of inspection would have 
tion and probably be wcepted 


librarians seem to be universally in 


trigued by the Library of Coneress 
There seems to be interest in observing 
the operations of large university libra 
ics, of more moderate-sized university 
libraries, and of larger public libraries so 
selected as to give Soviet librarians at 
the same time an opportunity of obsery 
ing life in various parts of the United 
Amen 


ican librarians to visit not only the ma 


States. A proposal, therefore, by 
jor centers in Moscow and Leningrad, 
but also other library 
Minsk, Kiev, Odessa, 


Continued on page 499) 


centers such as 


Tbilisi, Tashkent 
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By ROSE Z. SELLERS and ANTOINETTE CIOLLI 


A College Library Reports on Its 


Freshman Lecture Program 


THE PAST FIFTEEN YEARS all fresh 
men taking English | at Brooklyn 
College have had one of their class peri 
ods in COTMpOSsTtton devoted to a lecture 
given in the 
library, 


on bibliographic procedure, 
library by librarians. Since the 
now arranged by form, ts to reorganize 
on a subject division basis this vear when 
its extension is completed, and will then 
reconsider its orientation program, this 
appears to be a good time for stock-tak 
ing on current prac tice 

First, a word about our institution and 
students. Brooklyn College is a liberal 
arts college, municipally supported, with 
a full-time day session student body of 
approximately eight thousand and a sim 
ilar number in the School of General 
Studies. Approximately two thousand ol 
the bac 


the latter are matriculated for 


calaureate degree. The students are, for 


the most part, the product of the city’s 
high schools, and must have received an 


Sf per cent high school average to be 


eligible for admission. In addition to be 


ing selected, bright, students, most ol 


them come to the college with some 


background in the use of a library, since 


one of the questions on the English 


“Regents” examination (required in all 


New York State secondary schools) deals 
with this subject, and they are there 
fore given instruction along these lines 


Our library orientation program con 


and a lecture. 
is under the supervision of 

and takes 
Orientation 


sists of two parts——a tour 
The former 
the director of admissions 
during 
Ihe entering freshmen tour the 
guidance of upper 
library in the 


place Freshman 
\\ ct k 

campus under the 
and visit the 
then 


of the library's freshman lecture program 


classmen 


course of rounds. The supervisor 
briefs the student guides and provides 
them with outlines 

The lecture, which is, as indicated, a 
one-period activity,’ aims to accomplish 
two purposes: acquaint the students with 
the physical organization of the library, 
those which are 


particularly aspects 


peculiar to Brooklyn College (e.g., the 
divided catalog, arrangement of 


rials by form, separate housing of bound 


mate- 


and current periodicals); and drill them 
in the fundamental procedures to be 
followed in searching for data for a term 
papel 

The following points are covered 


I. Brief statistics about the collection and 


introduction to library organization 


Il. The Catalog 
\. Author. Title Section 
1. Kinds of authorship 
2. Lith 
Tithe as main entry 


as secondary entrs 


B Subject Section 
Person as subject 


Subdivisions 


Miss Crolli is a member of the Reference 
Department at By klyn College + 7 
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Cc. Unit Card Svstem 
D. Cross References 


Bibliographies ind Indexes 
Reference Books 


Sample bibliography 


Helps for the student 
\. Reference 
B. Brookivn 


bibliographic 


advisory service 


College handbooks 


~ 


with slides 
Incluc d 


among them are floor plan sketches, cat 


illustrated 
spec ifications 


The lecture is 
made to our 
alog cards, and pages from various ref 
erence tools. Questions are permitted as 
each and again at the 
end of the \ copy of the library's 
student handbook? is distributed to each 


item is covered 


lecture 


student after the lecture for review pur 
poses The follow up. formerly a prob 
worked out in the library, 
was changed to an examination after it 
that the had be 
effort.” 


The examination, a short-answer type. 


lem sheet 


became cleat former 


come a “Co-Operative 
given approximately one week after the 
lecture to give the students an opportu 
nity to prepare for it, is composed by the 
reference and 

It secks to discover 


revised 
whether 
the students can identify the items on a 


library's division 


each veai 


standard author catalog card and the 


items in a typical Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature entry; can compre 
hend the general purpose of such refer 
ence Cambridge Bibliog 
raphy of English Literature, the Diction 
of American Biography, the Diction 

y of National Biography, the Educa 
m Index, the Essay and General Lit- 
Index, the Harvard Guide to 
Imerican History, Murray's New Eng- 
lish Dictionary, the New York Times In 
Who's Who in 
finally, whether thev are 


tools as the 


erature 


a; and, 
familiar with 


dex, and 
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the physical organization of the library 
and its rules and procedures 

In the seven semesters between the fall 
of 1954 and the fall of 1957, 520 English 
sections heard the lecture and took the 
test. OF these, 
English wert 


1,276 papers from 189 sec 


tions of analyzed, and a 
tabulation made of the questions which 
vielded the largest number of incorrect 
Consistently the 
difhcults 


how to look up subjects in the 


responses item posing 


the greatest was periodical 
material 
indexes and in the catalog, how to locate 
how to distinguish be 


spec hic Issues, 


tween current and bound volumes—in 
fact, everv aspect but interpretation of 
the entry in the index. The latter is ap 
parently one of the items that has been 
drilled to the point of recall in the high 
school library lessons. 

The second most troublesome area was 
found to be reference tools. The students 
fell down on such questions as which 
reference book choice would 
best supply Raleigh, 
Swift, and Caxton, the importance and 
of the Fn 
the period 
Poole’s Index to Periodical Lit 
erature, ete 

The catalog was the third obstacle. 
The fact 
thor-title and subject sections takes some 
sink in, but in addition the 
freshmen had trouble with the filing svs 
tem, the (they in 
dicated that they would look in the au 


thor-tithe catalog for books about Con 


among a 
information on 
location of the index volume 
cyclopaedia Britannica, 


cre d by 


that ours is divided into au 


author as subj ct 


rad), and the listing of main entry cards 
for periodicals. Fourth among the stum 
bling blocks were 
where the New York Times is kept, what 
floor the pamphlet file is on, where to 


location que strons 


charge books and periodicals taken from 
the stacks. 

Aside from the entire area of period. 
ical materials, tnen, it appears that the 


questions presenting the most difficulty 


are cither tools new to the beginning 
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Sa pie these tests may be obtained fron 


college student (e.g., the Education In- 
dex, Poole’s Index to Periodical Litera- 
ture, the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy, and the Dictionary of American 
Biography), or elements of service and 
organization peculiar to Brooklyn Col 
lege. 

As far 


concerned, the 


as the four difficult areas are 
fourth group does not 
give us any concern because it is simply 
the students 


a question of time betore 
three 


know thei The other 
problem areas are taken care of through 
the individual help available at all desks 
where librarians are on duty. At the 
reference desk, in addition, special ad 
students working on 


wav about. 


visory service for 
term papers is provided. 

On the cheerful side, it is plain that 
little difhculty is experienced by the stu 
dents in such areas as: interpreting the 
items on catalog card and in a typical 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
entry; comprelh nding the general pur 
pose of such simple reference tools as 
Who's Who, the New Enelish Diction- 
ery. the New York Times Index; know 
ing where in the library to find teaching 
aids, government publications, and re 
MOTVE books 

Do we feel the lecture is helpful? We 
emphatically do Thanks to the fact that 
several of the lecturers work at public 
desks education, 


periodicals and documents, and circula 


SCTV ICE relerence, 


tion) we are in a strategic position to 
judge the results. It is verv easy to tell a 
who has not had the lecture 
from one who has had that benefit. The 
latter will, if he doesn’t know anvthing 
else, know how to phrase his question 


freshman 


a skill that appears to be lacking before 
the fiftv-minute exposure to lecture and 
slides 

That the faculty 
with us 


members are in 
igreement about the 
was proved when a Ford Foundation 
study of the 


curriculum. 


program 


grant made available a 


English courses in the new 


We had switched the lecture from the 
first term to the second, but the seminar 
studving the course offerings considered 
that the objectives of the elementary 
course would be better served if the 
students received the lecture in the first 
term rather than the second. To quote 
from the report: “The students them 
selves have voiced the feeling that they 
need the guidance provided by the li 
brary lecture much sooner than the 
spring of their freshman vear. We all 
find the library lectures especially valu- 
able, and want them as close to the be 
ginning of the year’s work as is feasible.” 

Furthermore, requests for the lecture 
have also come from instructors in voca 
tional studies programs, whose students, 
since thev are not enrolled in the same 
freshman English courses as those of 
fered students 


calaureat 


matriculated for a_ bac 
degree, are not ordinarily 
scheduled to receive a lecture. 

Though we feel 
are on the right path, we do not feel 
satisfied with the 
present. We know that fifty minutes is 
insufhicient ton adequate coverage of all 
the necessary information and skills 
Unfortunately, we cannot afford to give 


confident that we 


program as it is at 


more time with the present staff. Ours 
is a small one 
two of whom are Fellows) for the number 
of students and the tvpe of service given 
for the reach the 
sections of freshman English 


(twenty-five prote ssionals, 


In order lectures to 
ninety-five 
without overburdening any one person, 
ten librarians participate in the program. 
All the departments (including acquisi 
tion and catalog) are represented among 
the ten, and even now the 
to this project (lecturing, briefing meet 
ings) is sometimes a burden to the de 
partments. A second hour cannot, there- 
fore, even be considered now 

We hope, however, that the library ex- 
tension will mean more librarians, which 


time devoted 


in turn will mean more hours for lec 


tures 
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News from the Field 


Acgutsitions, Girrs, COLLECTIONS 


THe StEFANSSON COLLECTION at Dart- 
mouth College has arranged to exchange du- 
plicate books and periodicals with the Arc 
tic Institute in Leningrad and the Lenin Li 
brary in Moscow and to supply new Eng 
lish-language books for Soviet publications 
The Stefansson collection, assembled by 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, is the largest library 
of polar materials in the western world. The 
exchange arrangements were made by Mrs 
Fvelvn Stefansson, librarian of the collec 
tron 

Tue DePauw Universtry Lisrary, Green 
castle Ind has been given a complete set 
of Limited Editions Club publications. The 
gift includes more than 5350 volumes and a 
file of The Monthly Letter issued bv the 
club. The donor was Mark P. Haines of 
Sturgis, Mich 

Tue Liprary, San Marino, 
Calif... has acquired the 6,000-volume_ per 
sonal library of Jack London. In addition to 
books on a wide range of subjects, the col 
lection includes first editions and transla- 
tions of the author's writings. The Hunting 
ton Librarv has added also more than a 
hundred letters written between 1899 and 
1906 by London to Cloudesley Johns, a 
southern California journalist. The letters 
include London's comments on his own writ 
ing especially The Sea Wolf. These new 
acquisitions augment the extensive colle¢ 
tion of London’s manuscripts and correspond 
ence already in the Huntington Library 

KNox Corttrce Lisrary, Galesburg, 
has received a collection of books that du 
plic ite these known to have been owned or 
borrowed by Abraham Lincoln The collec 
tion was the gift of Mrs. Donna F. Work 
man of Chicago, who assembled it 

Tue tirary of Sacred Heart Seminary in 
Detroit has received a variety of reference 
books from the International Order of the 
Alhambra in memory of Edward Cardinal 
Mooney, first archbishop of Detroit 

FOUR RESEARCH LIBRARIES have been desig 
nated as repositories for translations of Rus 
sian technical journals supplied by the Of 
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fice of Technical Services, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. They are Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology Library, the John 
Crerar Library, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology Library, and the University of Cal 
ifornia at Los Angeles Library. 


BUILDINGS 


BARNARD Liprary has occupied 
its quarters in the new building, the Adele 
Lehman Hall-Wollman Library, at 117th 
Street and Claremont Avenue, New York. 
The five-story structure cost $2,150,000. It 
houses a library collection which will be ex- 
panded to 150,000 volumes, a language lab 
oratory, Classrooms, offices, and special lab 
oratories that constitute the social science 
center of the college. Formal dedication of 
the building is planned for the spring, when 
landscaping will be completed 

Brescia’ Owensboro, Kvy., has 
formally opened its new library building 
Desiened by Max W. Brisson, it was con 
structed at a cost of $300,000, exclusive of 


furnishings 
PUBLICATIONS 


Tue Lisrary or Coneress has issued Pres 
ervation and Storage of Sound Recordings, 
a seventy-four-page report of a study by 
\. G. Pickett and M. M. Lemcoe of the 
Southwest Research Institute, San Antonio, 
Pexas. The purpose of the investigation was 
to study the deterioration of sound record 
ings in storage to establish the optimum 
storage environments and techniques for li 
brary use The tests and procedures of the 
project are described and the results and 
conclusions reported Also included are the 
best means of storing phonograph discs and 
magnetic tapes in libraries and recommenda 
tions for future work in this field. Copies 
may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Ofhce, 
Washington 25, D. C., at forty-five cents 
each 

The Library as a Community Information 
Center, a collection of the papers from the 
Allerton Park Institute, has been published 
by the University of Ilinois Graduate School 
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Science 


I he opening paper dis 


of Library 
cusses the spirit of reference service and is 
followed by 


library's public and community and satisty 


two papers on identifying the 


ing the needs of the library's users I he 
ALA's Reference Services Division and the 
development of interlibrary Cooperation to 
meet informational needs are treated in 
three of the discussions. Other papers deal 
with the training of personnel and the cost 
and publicizing of reference services I he 


growth of reference materials in the social 


sciences. humanities, and the scientific and 


technical fields is considered Special note 
is made in these papers of important works 
1950 


in these areas since 


Contributors include Rose B. Phe Ips 
Robert B. Downs, William V. Jackson, Peter 
J. McCormick, Harold O. Harlan, Mary 
Radmacher, William S. Budington, Doris ] 
Probst, Helen F. Northup, Joseph C. Ship 
man, Margaret Emd Knox Mildred Bruder, 
amd Mary N I he pape rbound book 
is available lilini Union Bookstore, 
at S8Z.00 per copy 

Libran 
Library 


Barton 
from the 
Champaign, Il 
ot Research im 


[ue 


Progress published by the Services 
Branch, U. S. Othee of 
enty-nine projects currently under way in 


Thev 


as bac keground studies 


Education, lists sev 


various parts of the country cove! 


areas such organiza 


tion and administration; resources; reader 


services; technical processes personnel and 


training international, comparative and 


foreign librarianship and methods of re 


search and evaluation, Copies of LiRiP have 


been distributed to some 1800 libraries of 
all types, including sixty cight in seventeen 
foreign countries. Additional copies are 


available free from the Library Services 
Branch, U. S. Othee of Education 
Library Evaluation, edited by Wayne 


Yenawine, is number 2 of the Frontiers in 
Libr irianship scTics issued by the School ot 
Library Science, Syracuse University. In 
cluded in the publication are “Evaluation 
of Book Collections.” by Rudolf Hirsch of 
the University of Pennsvivania Library 


Philip 


eNarninations 


“Evaluation of Personnel.” by 
Hagerty director of 
of the New York State Department of ¢ ivil 
Looking Backward Is Forward 


a case study of program evalua 


issistant 


and 


Service 
Looking 
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COLLEGI 


tion. by Samuel Simon, assistant coordinator 
of work with adults in the Brooklyn Public 
Library 

(Drexel Library 
Edwin 
Library Company 


Libraries and Librarians 
School Series, No. 2) ts 
Wolf II, librarian of the 
of Philadelphia on the occasion of corner 


an address by 


library at 


Philadel 


stone ceremonies for the new 
Drexel Institute of Technology, 
phia, on April 13, 1959 

\ prescription of the Yak 


brarv selective book retirement program ap 


University Li 


pears in the October issue of the Yale Unt 
Library Gazette 
available at seventy-five cents each; 
reprints are Requests should 
be addressed to the Order Department, Yale 


versity Copies of the pour- 
nal are 


free of charge 


University Librarv, New Haven, Conn 
Tue rervort of a survey of the United 
States Book Exchange, Inc., by Edwin E. 


Williams has been published under the title 
Sen iceable Re servo It 
USBI 


for innovation, experment 


reviews the op 
erations of the and makes suggestions 
and continued 
study. Particular stress is placed on the role 
of the USBI 
gaps in periodical files and the means tor 


this The 


more aggressive public 


in helping libraries to fill 


improving SscTV Ice report recom- 


mends a relations 
program to increase USBE membership. Cop 
ies of the eighty-one page volume have been 


to all USBI 


non partic ipating 


members and to many 
that 
have not received a copy may write to the 


mailed 


libraries. Libraries 


USBE at 3335 V Street N. E.. Washington 
¢ 
Der ALEXANDER Brown, librarian of the 


University of Il 
linois. is the author of The Bold Cavalters, 
VMorg ond Kentucky Cavalry Raiders, 
which was recently published by Lippincott 

Ricuarp H. Ditton, librarian of the Sutro 


Agriculture Library at the 


in’s 


Librarv. San Francisco, is the author of 
Embarcadero, an account of some notable 
Pacific adventures and adventurers of the 


period 1849-1906 published by Coward-Mec 
Cann in October 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE ORGANIZATION MEETING for the Inter- 


national Association of Law Libraries was 
held in the Bar of the 


City of New York on June 24. Sixty persons 


Association of the 


1ND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
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attended. According to its constitution, “the 


purposes of the association are to promot 
on a nonprofit, and fraternal 


and 


Cooperative, 


basis the work of individuals, libraries 


th institutions and agencies concerned 


with the acquisition and bibliographic 
processing of legal materials collected on a 
multi-national basis, and to facilitate the re 
search and other uses of such materials on a 
world-wide basis.” 

Universtry oF Cincinnati Liprary 
has named Bertrand Smith. Jr.. bookdealet 
und Dr. Ralph I professor emeritus 


of chemistry, as curators of segments of its 


sper 


The newly created post oft curaton 


collection 


faculty status and privileges, but 


larv. tor a five-vear term 
Tur REPORT on National Librarv Weck in 
New 


Hampshire was included in the Cor 
eve nal Record of August 12, 1959. Wil 
liam R. Lansbere of the Dartmouth College 
Library was executive director of the annual 
event 


] 
Library 


RUGGLES 


Resources Ine des 


Vice president 
Council on 
cribes Russia's national bibliographic center 
the All-Union Book Chamber, in the cur 
rent issue of Libri (Vol. IN, No. 2, 1959 
Min Rugeles based 


mi data received during 


observations rm prim 
recent trip to 
Union 


the Soviet He sums up the work of 


the Book Chamber in the following words 
On reflection, it occurs to a visitor from 
the West Book Chamber's 
ments are because it 
that 


except for similar institutions est ib 


that the ichies 


impressive not only 


job well but because job is 


does its 
lished in the past decade in the East Eure 
pean states ol the Soviet blow It combines 
functions which in the United States and in 
Western Europe are carried on by several 
disparate institutions.” 

\ NEW three 


COLLEGE, organized by a 


county educational district, will open tor 
classes in Saginaw, Mich fall of 1961 


\cquisition ol book stock for its library Is 


in the 


now under way, with a planned collection 
of up to 40,000 volumes processed and ready 
for use by opening day the goal. Mrs. Janet 
Polacheck seeks 


help trom college and university librarians 


director of libraries 


in setting up the requisite buying lists and 


would appreciate receiving such materials 


as booklists issued over the last five vears 
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bibliographies which have been prepared in 
connection with grants applications, subject 


bibliographies in-use by faculty members, 


etc. Buving lists and bibliographies may be 
Miss Polacheck at Tri-County Col- 


Hove Public Saginaw, 


scent to 
lege co Library 
Mich 

AL. \ REPRESENTATIVES at recent collegiate 
Mary D. Herrick, as 


librarian of the Chenery Library, Bos 


cerTremonics were 
soctate 
ton University, at the inauguration of Asa 
Smallidge Knowles as president of North 
eastern University 


Boston September Ss 


Cuarces FE. Burier, librarian of Canisius Col 
dedication of Duns Scotus Hall 
Hill College, Buffalo, N.Y 
Raten M. Horr, associate 
of libraries, Universitv of Minnesota, at the 
Mitchell Race as 
College, St. Paul 


is 


if he 
Rosary Septem 
ber 20 director 
Harvey 
Macalester 
Gites I 
Cornel! University. Li 


maucuration of 
president ot 


Minn 


sistunt 


October 2 SHEPHERD 


director of 


brary, at the inauguration of William Spen 
cer Litterick as president of Keuka College 
Keuka Park, N. Y., October 2; H. W. Apet, 
librarian of Marshall College, at the in 
auguration of Elvis Jacob Stahr, fi 
West 


October 3 


as pres 
Virginia University, Morgan 
HAVILAND, di 


ident of 


town NIORRISON ( 


rector of the 


University of Vermont Library 
it the formal opening of the Fdward Clark 
Library, Bennington College, Ben 
October 16; Lurita R. Por 
Reed College, at the in 
branford Price Miller as pres 
ident of Portland State College, Portland 
Ore October 18: Benyamin Powertt, 
ALA President and librarian of Duke Umi 


dedication of the library 


Crossett 
nington, Vt 
rock, librarian olf 


muguration of 


versity, at the new 


building and the inauguration of the cen- 
Louisiana State University, 
October 22-23; Katuryn D 
Macalester 
O'Shaugch 
ness, Library, the College of St. Thomas, St 
Paul, Minn., October 28-29; Lots I 


MAN, librarian of Dennison University, at 


tenmial vear at 
Rouge 
BLACKWELI 

College, at the 


Baton 
acting librarian of 


dedication of the 


the inauguration of David Alexander Lock 
miller as president of Ohio Wesleyan Uni 
Delaware, October 30; and Rev. AN 

Bouwnuts, S.]., librarian of St 
College, at the 
niversary academic convocation at the Coop 


New York, November 2 


DREW I 
Peter's one-hundredth an 


er Union 
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Personnel 


On September 1, 1959, Rosert R. Herter 
became the director of libraries and profes- 
Illinois State Nor- 
mal Universitv. He 
went to Normal from 
Cortland, N.Y 
he was on the li 
staff of the 
University 


sor of library science at 


where 


brary 
State 
Teachers College 
1947. He was 
librarian 
there since 1951 
Dr. Hertel has 
served on the Sub 
Books and 
Statistics Committees 
of ALA and has been 
Council as well as 


ACRL. In 


since 


colle 


scription 


Robert R. Hertel 


ALA 
Directors ol 


s member of the 
of the Board of 
New York State, he has chairman of 
the Teachers College Section of the State 
Stat Librar 


been 


University and the University 
ians Conterence 
head librarian at 


Hertel demonstrated a unique 


During his tenure as 
Cortland, Di 
capacity for constructive administration. His 
library services 


comple te reorganization ol 


greatly mare wed the efheacy of the instruc 


tional program. Ever receptive to change, 
he maintained a flexible policy which read 
ily adjusted to new demands of both faculty 
ind students. He was vigorously persuasive 
in his requests for additional funds to com- 
plete his several major acquisitions projects, 
and gently convinced hesitant donors to 
part with valuable book collections for the 
library. His major activity for the last two 
vears was planning the new million-dollar 
building now under construction 

Dr. Hertel holds 
State University College for Teachers at 
Albany, N.Y an A.B. and B.S.L.S. He re- 
AM in English literature 
University of California at Los 
Ph.D. trom the University 
of Illinois Library School. He 


to 1945 


library 


two degrees trom the 


ceived an degree 
from the 
Angeles and a 
served in the 
Army from Kathleen G 


Kavanaugh 


COLLEGE 


Russett SHank has left his position as 
librarian of the Engineering and Physical 
Science Libraries at Columbia University to 
assistant li 
Uni 


become 
brarian at the 
versity of California, 
Berkeley. Before 
joining the library 
staff at Columbia in 
January 1953 he had 
chief of 
personnel at the Mil 

Wisconsin, 
Library 
staffs of the 


universities 


served as 


waukee 
Public 


on the 


state 
and 
H 1s 


education has 


of Wisconsin 
Washington 
background of 


Russell Shank 


been varied 
continuous He holds degrees in clec 
trical engineering (B.S., Washington, 1916), 
librarianship (B.S. W ashington, 1949), and 
personnel administration (M.B.A., Wiscon 
He has comple ted course work at 
DLS 
pushing a thesis through to completion 


sin, 1952) 
Columbia for the and is presently 

His position at Columbia involved direct 
responsibility for the engineering collection, 
supervision of services to the departments of 
chemistry, physics and mathematics, and the 
search techniques to 


teaching of literature 


undergraduate engineering students. In ad 
dition he was frequently drafted to teach 
courses in science and engineering literature 
School of 
But even this was not enough to absorb his 
all but undet 


graduate 


in Columbia's Library Service 


boundless since his 
at Washington he has 
United States 


energy; 
davs con 
tinued his afhliation with the 
Naval Reserve 

In his more 
his influence felt not only 


than six vears of service Russ 


mack within the 


division which he supervised directly but 


throughout the Columbia University Li 


braries. He has a direct and friendly way 


of dealing with people and problems His 
instinctive sympathy and understanding of 
the needs of new staff members, for example, 


led him to be unsparing of his own time in 
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about the campus. His 
ingratiating with the various 
departments made dealing with his division 


them 
wavs 


introducing 
service 


easy and never impersonal. 
I only 
many qualities which have won him many 


were to mention one of the 
tolerance of 


The 
and 


friends here it would be his 


others, extending in all directions. 
Shanks, all five 
missed at Columbia 

We wish them the best of everwhing at 


Berkelev.—Richard H. Logsdon. 


will be remembered 


JONATHAN R. Aston reported to the 
University of Northern Hlinois this fall as 
head of the department of library science 
He brought with 


him a good educa 
tional background a 
good professional 
background, a wealth 
of academic training 
ind practical experi 
and 


chee many 


friends in the library 
world 
Ir Ashton 


native of Coeur d’Al 


is a 
ene. Idaho, and has 
from 
State 


two degrees 
Washington 
College 


in library 


Jonathan R. Ashton 


including an M.A 
Ph.D. in Romance 
University of Wiscon 
equipment: 
Greck, 
familar to 


and two degrees 
scicnice and 
languages, from the 
has excellent language 


French 


sin. He 
Spanish Latin, Portuguese 
Italian, and German are very 
Dr. Ashton and, in addition to these, he has 
Russian, Po 


ind the Scandanavian languages. 


a working with 
lish, Dutch 
He is a member of Phi Beta kappa. He 
has been 
Wichita 
and 
first 
on the 


acquaintance 


teacher in Florida and 
Colorado College 
served as humanities librarian at his 
Alma Mater. From 1952-1954 he 
library school staff at the University 
Just 
prior to coming to the University of North 
ern Illinois, Dr. Ashton 
of the library at the University of 
Dakota in Grand Forks 

Many 
be found in 


a language 
universities and 
was 
oft Wisconsin 


as an assistant protessor 


as director 
North 


served 


Constructive 
that 
librarian. He 


accomplishments can 
of his 
from 


library as a result 


five vears as changed 
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closed to open stacks; the entire collection 
shifted to material 
more accessible: the staff was increased and 


was weeded and make 
upgraded; phonograph records and paper- 
back books were added for circulation to the 
students and staff; a small lounge and brows- 
ing area was provided for the students in 
what was thought to be a very inadequate 
building 
In addition to many improvements in the 
library, Dr. Ashton other con- 
tributions to the campus, including his 
editorship of the North Dakota Quarterly. 
North Dakota University is soon to have 
a new million-dollar and Dr. Ash 
ton had a lot to do with preliminary paper 
work on the planning of the building 
Good hard to attract 
North Dakota, so 
real gain to Northern 
H. Dean Stallings. 


made many 


library, 


librarians are 
certainly our loss is a 


Illinois University. 


When MATTHEWS assumes his 


duties as 


Sipney 


new librarian amd associate pro- 


fessor of library. science at the Virginia 


Military 
Le \immgton 


Institute in 
around 
the beginning of the 
vear, it will be a case 
of the Virginian re 
turning to his native 
But he 
from 


Pe 


will be 
Mid 
librarian 


state 
missed 
western 
ship where he has 
devoted his energies 
for the 
years 
He leaves Ohio 
State University 
where he has held the position of acquist 


past eight 


Sidney E. Matthews 


protessor ot 
1956. In 
work of re- 


tion librarian assistant 


library administration since this 


capacity he has continued the 
organizing the acquisitions program begun 
and step-by-step has 


by his predecessors 


with the business office of the 
fiscal 
dures. Matthews is a good administrator, pa 
fair, 

better 
of acquiring materials to serve his institu 
tion. He is well liked not only by his statt 
but by his other colleagues in the libraries 


worked out 


University greatly improved proc 


tient and understanding, and con 


tinuously on the search for methods 


is] 


ic 
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ind by the faculty with whom he has worked 


almost daily 

Professor Matthews’ training includes the 
B.A. from Randolph-Macon, the B.S. in 
L.S. from North Carolina, and the M.S. in 
LS. from His professional experi- 


nee bewan in 


Illinois 
1950 in circulation and refer 
Polvtechnic Institute 
similar work and a« 


Illinois. His 


was as head of the 


nee at the Virginia 
followed by 
jUsitions experience at 
Ohio State 


ind was 
initial 
position it 
serial division, from which he advanced to 
the position of assistant acquisition librarian 
id then to the headship of the department 

Sid Matthews has a strong and continuing 
history and in United 


It is hoped that h 


interest in Civil War 
Nason 
will be ible to continue 
state. He is 
American 


States history 


both interests in 
his home i member of Beta Phi 


Mu. the 


sitv§ Professors. is a 


Association of Univer 


contributor to protes 
been active in 


ALA. He has 


steward in 


sional journals, and has 
committee memberships of 


served as a trustee and as a 


Methodist 


In recalling 


churches in Columbus 


native son to head up its 
Military In 


i man with excellent train 


library program, the Virginia 


stitute ws eetting 
ing, good experience ind the enereyv re 
juired to provide the kind of 
library ke ulership which MI 
ing. His 


d rughte 


Vigorous 
is demand 
ittractive wile 


vers and voung 


Matthews’ 
quick ac 


tovether with Professor 


friendliness, will insure their 


ceptance the Institute community 


Lewis 


Wiper will 
new cx 
Uni 


selective 


In January 1960, Davin I 


become university librarian at the 


perimental campus of Michigan State 


versity at Oakland which will be 


in admissions and will stress liberal arts in 
its curriculum. Under the chancellorship of 
Durward Varner, formerly vice 
of Michigan State, the 
administrative staff has 


and 


president 


faculty and 


entire 
selected for 


this 


been 


imaginative energs dedication to 


experiment in higher education 
could hardly 
David Wilder 


whose abilitv to meet the challenge of a new 


In this environment on 


select a better librarian than 
and unorthodox situation has been strength 
ened bv unusual 
After 


lege for five vears, he 


professional experience 
Hamilton Col 
librarian at 
University of 1951 
United States and 
director 
of public services of the Ohio State Univer 
His knowledge of the Middle 


Social Science 


serving as librarian of 
became 
the American Beirut in 
Im ve 


took his present position 


returned to the 


assistant 


sitv Libraries 
Fast has been sought by the 
Rese irch ARI Farmington 
Plan and bv the Arab 
Club Committee for Research on 
International Ohio State Uni 
His center on the 
school and he was pr sident of the board of 
School in 


Council, the 
Survey Commiuttec 
ind the 
Problems at 
tlso 


versity activities 


the American Community Beirut 
there 
Ohio 


during his stay 
Worthington 
In all of 
developed 
People 


while 


and president of the 
PTA in 1958/59 
his activities, he exhibits a well 


native flair for administration 
mature 


table he 


while 


working for him and 


doing so. At the 


conterence 
shows great energy and inventiveness 
giving full attention to ideas other than his 


own and making use of all arguments in 


arriving at a decision. His experience and 

personality ought to insure his success at 
“ 

Michigan State University at Oakland.— 


Rolland E. Stevens 


Appointments 


Ver- 


Commission, cat 


JANer ALEXANDER, formerly on the 


mont Library Service 
aloger in the Olin Library of Wesleyan Uni 
versity 


Grorce M 
relerence 


head of the 
department at the University of 
and 


SAILEY, formerly 


California, Davis, is chief of reference 


COLLFEGI 


special services Northwestern University Li- 
brary 
N. Lynn BARBER is 
Storch Memorial Library, 
San 
Bowers 


librarian 
Trinity 


circulation 
at George 
University Antonio 
HERBERT 


Lafavett 


formerly reference li- 


brarian College, Easton, Pa., is 
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audio-visual and library school librarian and 
instructor of library science, Drexel Institute 
of Technology. 

Victoria Braprorp is a reference librarian 
at Washington University, St. Louis. 
librarian of the 


Cumron Brock, formerls 
social sciences division of Florida State 
Library, is librarian of the Business 


University of North 


versity 
Administration Library 
Carolina 

Mat head of the 


serials section of the descriptive cataloging 


EDNA Brown, formerly 


division of the Library of Congress, has 


been appointed editor of the third edition 
ot the Union List of Serials 
Mopena A 


Indiana 


Brown, formerly reference li 


brarian at State Library, is social 


librarian, Universitv of Oregon 


sciciice 
FRANK R. Crase, formerly assistant reter 
ence librarian at Peoria (IIL) Public Li 


brary, is assistant science librarian at South 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale 

Mars. Bertua Martin Coppincron, head 
of the circulation department, Eastern I 
Charleston, is li 
Orange, Calif 
assistant law 


linois University Library 
brarian, Chapman College 
COUEN 


Rutgers University, ts assistant 


Morris I formerly 
librarian at 
law librarian at Columbia University 

Epytue | 
ian, Rensselaer 


Houston 


Compton is serials-order librar 
Polvtechnic Institute 
Dawson has 
pointed education librarian, University of 
Kentucky Libraries 
KATHARINE S. Dieu 


service, 


been ap 


head of the depart 


ment of library College of Educa 


tion, University of Tennessee, has received 
an appointment as Fulbright Lecturer in Li 
University of Dacca, India 


books at 


brary Science 
Fowarp Doro is curator of rare 
Northwestern Universitv Library 
Ratze W 
University of Cincinnatu 
Mins. MarGarerra Drury, formerly an as 
sistant, education and religious department, 
Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton 


County 


Dorr is circulation librarian, 


is reference librarian, Indiana State 
leachers ( ollege 
Harotp H. | 


acquisitions department 


ERICKSON is senior assistant 
in the University 
of Cincinnati Library 

Jerry Lynn Ewine is a reference librarian 
at Washington University Libraries, St. Louis 
serials bibliog 


Fovor, formerly, 


ANTONIA 
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rapher at Michigan State University, has 
been appointed assistant order librarian in 
charge of order preparation at Northwestern 
University Library. 
Witttam Sruarr Forru 


reference department of the Seattle Public 


formerly in the 


Library, is librarian of the undergraduate 
library, University of Kansas 

Ricuarp kK. GARDNER 
of the Michigan State 
group in public administration to the gov 
ernment of Vietnam, is librarian of Mariet 
Marietta, Ohio 


formerly a member 


University advisory 


ta ollege 
librarian of 
Uni 


formerly 
Library, 
head of the 
University 


CHARLOTT? 
the Business Administration 
North Carolina, ts 
Business School Library of the 
of California at Los Angeles 

KATHRYN J]. Gioyp, formerly 
secretary and librarian, Chicago Academy of 
librarian, University of 


versity ol 


exccutive 


Sciences, us relerence 
Arizona 

Roma GREGORY 
the acquisitions department 
Washington 


formerly assistant chiel of 
is chief of the 
acquisitions department Un 
versity Libraries, St. Louts 

Roserr D. Harvey, formerly chief of ref 
erence and special services at Northwestern 
University Library, is librarian of Southwest 
Missouri State 

Davin Heron, formerly associate librarian 
at the Hoover Institution, Stanford Univer 
sity, is assistant director at Stanford Univer 


College, Springfield. 


sitv Library 

Arernea Horr, formerly head of the cat 
alog department at Dre xel Institute of Tech 
at Washington Univer 
Louis 


nology, is cataloger 
sitv Libraries, St 

Hotcomet 
Ball State Teachers College, 
brarian at Hope College Holland, Mich 

James F. Hotty, 
brarian of the Epply Library, University of 
Macalester College, 


formerly cataloger at 
is catalog hi 
formerly associate li- 
Omaha, is librarian of 
St. Paul, Minn 
Wittiam Stantey Hooter, professor and 
librarian at the University of Alabama, has 
been appointed special consultant to the 
othcee of the 
Education 
will continue to conduct research in the field 


United States Commissioner of 
In this new position Dr. Hoole 


of higher education and its relation to the 
federal government. 
R. formerly cataloger at 
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the Buffalo and Erie County Public Library, 
is catalog librarian, University of Arizona. 
H. Jacosson has been appoint- 
ed city planning librarian at the Fine Arts 
Library, University of Pennsylvania 
Ricnarp W. Jonnson, formerly assistant 
librarian at Washington Uni- 
assistant cir- 
University. 


circulation 
Libraries, St 
culation librarian at 

ELonnie Junius Josey is librarian and as- 
College 
that in 
formerly 


versity Louts 


Columbia 


sociate professor at Savannah Stat 


where he will organize services in 
building. He was 
State College 
is assistant cngimecning 


College of Tech 


stitution’s new 


librarian at Delaware 
KIRA KALICHEVSKY 
ibrarian of Lamar Stat 
nology, Beaumont, Texas 

ALEXANDER F. Karoryt, formerly assistant 
State System for 


assistant librarian, 


order librarian, Oregon 
Higher 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs 

Davin KASER, chief of the ac 
quisitions department, is assistant director 


Washington Uni 


Education, 1s 
formerly 


for technical services at 
versity Libraries, St 


JAMES KENNEDY 


Louis 


formerly cataloger and 


reference librarian, Lutheran ‘Theological 


Seminary, is assistant general reference li 


brarian, Drexel Institute of Technology 
Roy KIpMAN ts 
acting librarian at 
Orleans. He a member of the 
staff of the University of Kansas Library 
Wayne is librarian of the Col 
Medicine 


Cincinnati 


and 
New 


assistant librarian 


Dulane University, 


was formerly 


lege of Library, University of 
is circulation librarian, Flint 


Michigan Li 


Davip LAN! 
College of the University of 
brary 
chil 
University, is li 
Ohio 


LINNeNpRUEGGE, formerly 
Ohio 


education library 


dren's librarian at 
brarian of the new 
University 

Roser! 
the Public 
ton County 
College, Terre 


Marian I 


formerly cataloger at 
Library of Cincinnati and Hamil 


State 


LORENSON 
is cataloger at Leachers 
Haute, Ind 
MacLrop has joined the ac 
quisition department of the University of 
California General Library, Berkeley 

FRANK C. Mavutory, formerly librarian for 
the Mt. Diablo Schools, Calif., is catalog h 
brarian, University of Arizona: 


Joun May, formerly associate librarian in 
charge of cataloging at Hope College, Hol 
land, Mich., is head librarian at Hope 

L. formerly head of 
reference and circulation, Division for the 
Blind, Library of Congress, is assistant li 
brarian, Bates College, Lewiston, Maine 

Mrs. Grorce ANNE MOoncer is documents 
librarian of Lamar State College of Technol 


METHVEN, 


ogy, Beaumont, Texas 
BeATRICE 


Bavlor University, is head of the 


Montcomery, formerly head cat- 
aloger at 
catalog department at the Georgia State ( ol 
lege Library 

Anpre Nereckt is chief of 
Flint College of the University of Michigan 


processing, 


Library 
Frep Y. Ospornt 
Beach City College 
Cabrillo College 
Watsonville, Calif 
Don S. Petkey, formerly 
tle Creek Lakeview High School 


librarian, Lansing Community College 


formerly librarian, Long 
Calif. Is 
temporarily 


librarian of 
located at 


librarian, Bat 
Mich... is 
Lans- 
ing, Mich 

Fisie A 
the picture 


formerly in charge of 
Fnoch Pratt Free Li 
University of Ari 


collection 
brary, is music librarian 
7ona 


Rosrrr R. 


of technical services 


formerly co-ordinator 
Dallas Publix 


is acquisitions librarian, University of Ar 


POLAND 
Library 


Powtak, formerly curator of special 


collections at Northwestern University, ts 


curator of rare books at the University of 


Wisconsin 
FVALYN Rocers is circulation librarian at 
Libraries, St 


Washington University Louts 


Harry Runyon, JR., formerly associate li 


brarian of Parsons College, is in the catalog 
g 


department of the Weslevan University Li 


brary 


Srrenen R. SALMON assistant 


formerly the 


for mechanized information retrieval study 


at the Library of 
the University College of the 


Congress, is librarian of 
University of 
Virginia. 

MARTHA is a cataloger at the Um 


versity of Oregon Library 
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Mrs. Mitprepo R. Suiek is reference li 
brarian in the general reading room, Carol 
M. Newman Polytechnic 


Institut 


Library, Virginia 

Siesen has resigned as librarian 
of the Trath« Northwest- 
ern University, to 
Borg-Warner Corporation, 


Institute Library 


accept the post of li 
brarian for the 
Chicago 

Joun M. Smirn is in the catalog depart 
ment at the Olin Librarv of Weslevan Uni 
versity 


Hrien I 


documents assistant 


formerly reference and 
DePauw 


is documents librarian, University of 


SNYDER 
University Li 
brary 
Arizona 
BARBARA Mitter Sortowon, tormerly as 
sociate professor of history at Wheelock ¢ ol 
Women's 
Mass 


formerly as 


lege. is director of the Archives, 


Radclitte College 
AUGUST SUMIMENTI 


( ambride« 
FORGI 
sistant: professor and bibliographer, Kansas 


s assistant and 


State University 


prote ssoT 


JoRDAN Brazier has retired as li 
College 


college 


brarian and archivist of Marietta 


after forty-nine vears with the 


Mate Grave Hone has retired as associate 
professor of librarianship at Western Mich 


in University 


Arattan, formerly assistant in 


and engineering division of the 


SHAKEEB 


the science 
Public 


culation department in the 


Denver Library, is head of the cir 
Library of the 


American University of Beirut 


ANpers Grape, formerly head librarian of 
the University of Uppsala, died on April 
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Retirements 


Foreign Libraries 


acquisitions librarian, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 

ARNuLFo D. Treyo, formerly a reference 
librarian at UCLA, is assistant librarian at 
Long Beach (Calif.) State College 

Donato FE. Vincent, formerly bibliograph- 
er, Wayne State 
tor of libraries, University of Michigan Dear- 
born Center, Dearborn, Mich 

Barry H. Warts of the reference depart- 


Library, 


University Library, is direc 


ment of the 
Union of South Africa, has been appointed 
Rese arch 


high University Library for the 


Johannesburg Public 


Librarian at Le- 
1959 60 ac 


Commonwealth 


ademic 


Witttam Wurtteneap is librarian at Ar 
kansas State College 

Joun Wittiams, formerly an assistant 
in the undergraduate library, University of 


Michigan, is now a reference librarian, Bowl 


ing Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 
Dororny 


Washington University Libraries, St 


ANN YounG is bibliographer at 
Louis 


librar 
Michigan for the 
last twenty-eight years, retired on June 30. 


Samurt W. MeALLIster 
University of 


associate 


ian of the 


chief 


catalog librarian atter forty-two vcars of 


Grace EF. has retired as 


ice at Stanford University Library 


29 at the age of seventy-nine 


Sutts has retired from the director 
ship of the University of Niymegen Library 


M. T. Freyvre pe A. pe VeLazquez is direc 
tor of the Biblioteca Nacional, Havana, Cu 
ba 
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N ecrology 


Marion ltams died on August 
Hamilton, N.Y. He had 


dedication 


THOMAS 
22 at his home in 
been in failing health since the 

of the new library at 
Colgate, but 
noticeably 


more 
since his 
Wash 
ington in June 

Cone 
express his thoughts 


return from 


is at a loss to 
and feelings about a 


friend in 


long time 
public close 
friendship came 
about geographical 
lv, though I first met 
Graduat 
One 


sensed his solid judgment on 


him at the 
School 


Thomas Marion liars 

Library 
immediately 
professional matters but, as time went on, 


it became evident that here was a_ rare 


very diverse, but 


qu rititative 


combination of abilities 


highly 
wre judged by the 


developed many people 


aise 


aspe cts ofl 


Library Resources 
Continued 


consulting the check list issued by Mills 
College in 19388. It should be pointed 
out that the collections designated “Pt 
and “Pr. 15” identify the holdings ot 
Stephen Hurley and James K. Mofthtt 
now at Northwestern and the University 
of California respectively.*” 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, we might ask ourselves 


what this survey of American library re 


sources for classical studies has shown 


Three things come to mind. 


COLLEGI 


the positions they hold. Tom Lams was con 
vinced of the qualitative importance of the 
smaller institution, and in a short twenty 
vears he brought Colgate University Library 
to the front rank as a teaching department 
He should be judged by the 


library on the 


of the college 
influence of his institution 
and of his personality on the 

Many will in the future regard the 
magnificent Colgate 
know 


profession 
new 
and Library as his 


monument. Librarians his personal 


scholarship. The faculty of Colgate know 


the value of his scholarship diffused into 
their work. His staff will remember the lead 
ership he gave them. My own memory ts of 
occasional long hours of good talk and of 
the frequent telephone calls back and forth 
on momentarily important items His aid 
always available to his 


Webb 


wert 


Helmer I 


and advice 


colleagues 
Wenzet, former chiet librarian 
California State 


CAROLINI 
California Section Library 


died March 24 


Classical Studies 


1. American libraries are certainly 


equipped to support advanced studies 
and research in this field 


2 Examination of the of li 


brarv resources reveals, however, that only 


literature 


some of these institutions have published 
ce scriptions of oF guides to their hold 
ings 

3. Nearly all of the special collections 
of books by individual au 
thors were originally assembled by in 
book Perhaps the 
care lavished on their 
Horace, Virgil, Persius and the 
rest is one example of the vitality of the 
America! 


and about 


dividual collectors 


love and collec 


tions ol 


classics In contemporary 
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Mills College 


Professional Organization 


We puRPOSE in appearing before you 
4 is to considet with you several 
que stions about college and untversits 
librarianship These are questions to 
which I do not have the answers. \p 
parently, von do not have the answers. 
If vou had, vou would have given them 
effective formulation in speech and in 
writing, and through organization and 
action. These remarks of mune would 
then be unnecessary. [ may not have the 
inswers, but do have some opinions 
which I will gladly share with vou 
These are, then, m\ personal reflections 
upon our common problems 


Pur AMPRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The American Library \ssociation 
was founded in 1876 and is now well 
past its seventy fifth anniversary. The 
object of the association, which I take 
to be the all-pervading purpose which 
has brought about its present stat ol 
maturity, Fs, according to its constitu 
tion: “to promote library service and 
librarianship. The kev to the meaning 
of this phrase is the verb “promote.” I 
have no quarrel with this definition of 
purpose 

The many services of ALA to the 
cause of libraries are bevond question. 
ALA tries to be al-inclusive. offers 
the means for organization, discussion, 


Lundy is Director of L.braries, 
University of Nebrask This paper was 
presented at the meeting of the Unwer 
sity Libraries Section, ICRL, ishing 
ton. D. C., June 24, 1959 
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Philosophical Concepts of 


By FRANK A. LUNDY 


cooperation, publication, and action. 
Through its divisions reaches adult 
SeTVICes, children’s Services, reference 
services. library education, and library 
administration generally Through its 
member associations u provides for pub 
lic. school, and state libraries, for hos 
pital and institution libraries, and for 
our own group, the college and rese arch 
libraries. Let us note m_ passing that 
autonomy and the benefits of isolation, 
dubious though they sometimes may be, 
are still preferred by libraries ol law, 
theology, and medicine, and also by that 
widely diversified group of libraries 
which make up the Special I ibraries As 
sociation 

Who are these more than twenty 
thousand librarians who make up ALA 
By and large they are the practicing li 
brarians. Thev are the individuals who 
hold more or less responsible assien 
ments in a library of one kind on anoth 
er. A library, I take it, is a collection of 
books brought together to serve a pul 
pose. Libraries are not organized for 
profit. Library purposes are usually 
spelled out in tenms of information, edu 
cation, res arch, and recreation 

Membership may be held in ALA, and 
hence in anv of its or mber 
associations, according to its) constitu 
tion, by “any person . interested in li 
brary work upon payment of the 
dues provided for. Anvone with 
six dollars in his pocket and an inclina 
tion to spend this into the treasury of 
ALA. mav thereafter produce his mem 
bership card as evidence of the fact that 
he is a librarian. I cannot say that this 
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is bad, either for the individual, or for 
I have read somewhere 
that there are thirty-five or thou 
sand individuals in these United States 
likely prospects for membership 


the association 
forty 


who are 
in our association, including the more 
than twenty thousand who have already 
joined 1 should like forty 
thousand in the membership. It ALA 
could do nothing other than port with 


to sce all 


to an occasional achievement of 


prick 
Library 


the nature and stature of the 


Services Act of Congress, i would sull 


be worth more than its weight in dues 
to all the membership and to the entire 
country 

The point I wish to make here is that 


anvone may be a librarian, and literally 


anvone who will pay the dues may join 
librarians, 


the national association of 


attend and vote its: meetings, and 
otherwise take an active part in its work 
on a basis of parity with anv and all 


standards of 


are no minimum 
kind fon 
becoming a 
there 


other mv mbers 


educational ans 


being a librarian and tor 
member of our association, nor are 
any quantitative ot qualitative standards 
of performance in the job ol librarian. 
Literally, a collection of filty or a hun 
dred books, housed in the corner of the 
county 


store, or in the 


‘I lage grocers 


court house, may be designated a library, 
and the local citizen who sits mn charge 
one a week, a libraa 
ian. Lam not sure that this ts as should 
be. Such those 1 
are fairly numerous and appear to 


two alternoons 
ciurcutmstances as ales 
cribe 
influence and condition the apathy and 
indifference which the taxpaving 
sometimes locks upon us and ow 


with 
public 
work 


sociation is a 


An adequate mcome for our as 


most essential considera 
tion, of course, but it might be well to 
look at the fact that at 
and willingness to 


annually is the 


have another 


present the ability 
part with 
only real and effective requirement for 


membership in ALA. Not even the six 


six dollars 
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dollars is necessary for designation as a 
Almost him 
librarian, in the 
and he 


librarian. anvone may set 


sell 
understanding, 
to par dues to anvthing 

addre d spe if 


up as a public 's 


does not have 


These remarks are 
cally to college and university librarians, 
and thev are literally intended only tor 
college and university librarians. I sense 
that | am on insecure ground when I 
ALA 


criticism = ol 


imply a sweeping 


Within its means this organization has 
accomplished great things in the imterest 
ol providing more books to more people 


in the United States and abroad. If all 
of us in this room now had a tree hand 
in organizing the present ALA member 
ship of more than twenty thousand 
individuals, | am not as all sure that we 
would come up with some thing different 
as effective generally as 


had 


study of 


that would be 


what we have I am not proposing 
another Good 
minds within the membership have al 
ready taken ALA through several re 


organizations during our lifetimes What 


reorganization 


I have in mind as our basi problem ac 
tually mav not very closely relate to the 
present organization of ALA. 


AND UNiverstty LIBRARIANS 


Fo put the matter bluntly, T am con 
cerned about the definition and the or 
ganization ol the entire group of college 
and university librarians. To be more 
specific, I am concerned about their lack 
of definition and organization The larg 
er aspects of all librarianship in Amer 
ica, as repres nted in the total ALA, can 
easily take us too far afield, instead of 
leading us to specthie and helpful solu 
tions for our special problems. We col 
lege and university librarians 
look at our problems, and there 


need to 


are manv! Our problems are gomg to 
increase in number and in complexity 
as college enrollments rise from then 
present three million to more than five 


million students—and all this by 1965, 
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it is said. Nor will all of these major 
problems face all of us in equal terms. 
The swelling enrollments of college stu- 
dents on the campuses of several large 
state universities are posing library prob- 
lems that at times scem overwhelming. 
Do vou think that we can turn our backs 
upon these problems of organization and 
service? I do not think so! Nor do I 
think that we can solve all of ow prob 
lems individually and alone on ow sep 
arate campuses, although we mav have 
to try. It seems clearly apparent to me 
that we must improve oul Opportunities 
for working together. We cannot alwavs 
expect to go forward effectively, serving 
the best interests of the masses of stu 
dents who came to us for a higher edu 
cation, and the interests of our faculties 
as well, unless we are willing to face 
some of the shortcomings and omissions 
in our present activities. We must plan 
continuous, and perhaps radical, im 
provement in the collective organiza 
tional environment within which we 
are working 

There is, as vou know, a steering com 
mittee for this ACRL section of univer 
sity librarians and this committee has, 
during the past two vears, held several 
spirited discussions of the problems of 
professional organization. | am a mem 
ber of this steering committee and | 
have its permission to be as frank with 
vou as IT may wish 


ACRL 


ACRL, has many accomplishments to 
its credit. Perhaps the most evident of 
these is the excellent journal, College 
and Research Libraries, published con- 
tinuously since 1989; and also, of more 
recent origin, the ACRL Monographs. 
It is not appropriate here to list and 
describe the association's many other 
activities, such as subsidies for college 
book collections, college and university 
library surveys under ALA sponsorship, 


and the many outstanding program 
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meetings. Special mention should be 
made of the many courtesies and 
ices coming directly from the office of 
the ACRL executive secretary 

But the fact remains that when the 
Association of American Universities’ 
Commission on Financing Higher Edu 
cation produced its studies in the early 
part ot the 1950's and levied specifi 
criticisms against librarians on univer 
SIN Calnpuses, there appeared to be no 
eflective means to bring this matter un- 
der continuous study within ACRL. 
There was, of course, a program on the 
subject, and the commission's executive 
director, John D. Millett. faced the li- 
brarians in person. It remained, how 
ever, for a private organization outside 
ALA. known as the Association of Re 
search Libraries (ARL), to organize the 
Monticello Conference on this subject. 
Parenthetically, can vou even imagine 
where we might bring this same prob 
lem under study now within the newl 
reorganized ALA?—somewhere within 
the vast domain of the Library Adminis 
tration Division, no doubt, in a com 
mittee composed of assorted librarians 
from many and divers tvpes of librar 
ies! LT do not mention the incident of the 
Monticello Conference and the causes 
which produced it as evidence of neg 
lect on the part of the collective body of 
university librarians. Through the 
ACRL, program meeting and the ARL 
discussions at Monticello and the many 
more localized discussions of the same 
problem, it is evident that the questions 
raised by the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education were adequately an 
swered, at least sufhciently at that time. 

On many occasions | have asked my 
colleagues university librarianship 
where the major problems of university 
libraries do actually come into focus, 
for discussion and analvsis, within ALA, 
I have in mind such problems as those 
pertaining to the framing and manage 
ment of a budget, cooperative buving, 
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the recruitment and direction of per- 
sonnel, the status of the academic librar- 
ian, and many others in the realm of 
administration which are over and _ be- 
vond those having to do with collec- 
tion- building and bibliographical con- 
trol. The answers I get are usually vague. 
Committees scattered throughout ALA 
can be mentioned in connection with 
some few of the specifi points at issue. 
But there is no real “home base’’——is 
there within the whole ALA for the 
problems of university libraries and 
their librarians 

It is true that many of these problems 
have points at issue in common with 
similiar ones in other library environ 
ments: in the public library, the special 
library, the county or state library, or 
the Library of Congress. It ts also truce 
that the problems of university libra 
ians are uniquely conditioned by their 
own cnvironment, which is the 
sity campus. The special factors on the 
campus are the faculty, the students, and 
the governmental structure of a univer 
sitv. There have been many occasions 
on which | have wished fervently that 
I could take some of my problems inte 
discussion with colleagues in university 
librarianship, in order to put them un 
der systematic study by committees com 
posed of other university librarians with 
similar problems and with like inter 
costs 

The ACRL. University Libraries Sec 
tion has produced an unbroken. series 
ot exc Ihe nt papers and speeches on col 
lege and university library topics. [ can 
only hope that Lam not, at this moment, 
damaging this fine record. But, for the 
most part, the association, and this sec 
tion in particular, has been content with 
papers and speeches It is in no real 
sense a “home base” for the problems 
of university libraries and their librar 
ians. | cannot help adding that under 
the present plan of reorganization within 


ALA the ACRL University Libraries 
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Section is actually faced with the pros- 
pect of going out of existence altogether, 
except as a polite token of recognition 
may be extended to it in the programs 
of the annual summer conference. All of 
the basic studies of library activities are 
now being assigned to the activity di 
visions of ALA. There is a real danger, 
I do believe, in discarding the college 
or university campus as a conditioning 
factor of the utmost importance in rela 
tion to some of our problems 
What I am saving is that ACRI 

despite its publications and fine program 
mectings and its occasional efforts to 
grapple with other matters—is not the 
strong and all-embracing national as 
sociation of college and university li 
brarians that it might well be, or, in 
my opinion, that it should be. Ther 
has been reason to believe, on some 
occasions, that manv of our university 
librarians do not want a strong national 
association within their ranks, or do not 
recognize the potential of strength that 
might be developed in such an organi 
zation for studying contemporary prob 
lems of library policy and administra 
tion on the campus. IT cannot agree with 
these few that cach of us is essentially 
in business for himself. But I do not 
believe that this attitude has been the 
determining factor in opposition to the 
development of such association. 
There are two such factors, however, 
to which we should wive oul attention 


AssoOciATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIFS 


The first of these is the Association of 
Research Libraries. The nature and pur 
pose of this association are frequently 
misunderstood, ARL, as it is called, was 
founded in 1931. Its object is “by co 
operative effort, to develop and increase 
the resources and usefulness of the re 
search collections in) American librar 
ies.” Essentially, what this has meant 
through three decades of continuous 
effort is that ARL. has taken a verv ef 
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fective interest in collection-building 
and in bibliographical controls. | know 
of no worthier which a 
group such as ARL might address itself 
its accomplish 


purposes to 


and, as vou well know, 
ments have been many and highly signif. 
icant 

There appears to be a curious lack of 
ellective communication between ARL. 
ACRL. This is true cde Spite the fact 
a majority of the participants in 
ARL are mem- 
ALA, and customarils participate 
ACRL’s University 
Libraries Section, and in a few other 
ALA There are a few ARI 
participants who merely look briefly in 
upon the early part of the ALA week 


and 
that 
the meetings of 
bers of 


also 
in the meetings of 


activities 


and then go home. Thes« few are chief 
lv the history Professors in the ARI. 
Usually thev are not those who have 


given years to the formal graduate study 
of librarianship as well as to its practice 


ARL. is 


and not of 


libraries, 
Fach 


member institution is entitled to be rep 


an organization of 
individual librarians 
resented by one individual at meetings 
of the association, and this individual is 
nearly always the director of the library. 
The membe tship of ARL. has for many 
years approximated fifty institutions, on 
There is, to be frank with 
you, no magic in the number fiftv. There 


slightly fewer 


are a few librarians among the present 
\RI that 
the association could more efficiently cle 
itself to 


membership of who believe 


Vote Its purposes and projects 
if its membership could be reduced to 
the twenty-five or so institutions who 
thus far have really exercised Ie adership 
in collection-building among our. re¢ 
However attractive 


search institutions 


this view mav be in theory, there has at 
no time been a majority willing to vot 
On the other hand, there 
are also a few librarians among the pres 
that the 


Institutions might 


mous favor 
ent membership who believe 


number of member 


very well be increased to seventy-five 
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perhaps even to one hundred—in order 
that the association might be truly more 
representative of the research libraries 
of America than it now is; also in order 
that it might broaden the scope of its 
interests and the activities of its 
miuttees, 


This proposition, too, has failed 
fo command a majority vote. And so the 
me mbership remains for the present sta 
bilized at approximately fifty. 

How are these 
termined? 


fifty me mberships de- 
That is an interesting ques 
tion! In recent vears. at intervals of five 
vears, ARL has had a critical look at its 
membership It has, on those occasions, 
collected and scanned a quantity of da- 
fa concerning present members and ap- 
plicants for membership, \t no time, to 
mv knowledge, has there be: nan actual 
agreement on the quantitative ol qual 
itative data that might be taken as pre 
The voting 
a subjective on 


requisite to actual clection 
therefore, 
Rarely has a 


Each of those fe Ww occasions has involved 


process 1s, 


member been dropp d! 


a good deal of emotional soul searching 
among “the brothers.” occasionally 
is a member added. as some of vou know 
only too well. 

In its organizational Structure, ARL. is 
essentially a private club. I am only too 
well aware that for having divulged that 
secret IT mav be severely disciplined, ol 
though 
not, | hope, the institution which IT have 
been representing! Further evidence of 
privat 
club is to be found in ARL’s governing 


thrown out of its membership 


what I have just said about a 


body, an advisory committee of five which 
is self-px rpetuating. When a member of 
term of 
several vears, and during his last vear on 


this committee has served his 


the committee has also presided at ARL 
mectings, this committee then meets to 
decide who among the total membership 
This 


is in nO sense an election and the sub 


shall succeed the retiring member. 


sequent approval voted by the associa 


tion as a whole is purely a formality. 
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I am not in any way personally op- 
posed to this arrangement for the gov- 
ernment of the club. There are many oc- 
casions in American political and profes- 
sional life when one is strongly tempted 
to conclude that a benevolent despotism, 
or a benevolent oligarchy, may some- 
times be the best of all forms of man- 
agement. The open question resides in 
the word “benevolent.” Sometimes this 
concept has a short life. This idea re 
minds me that prominently upon = the 
lace of the magnificent state capitol 
building in Lincoln, Nebraska, there is 
carved the following legend: “The Salva- 
tion of the State Is Watchfulness in the 
Citivens.” I have heard this casually in 
terpretcd as meaning: “You have to 
watch ‘hese rascals!” In order that vou 
may fully appreciate the beauty of ow 
governmental climate in) Nebraska, I 
should also like to share with vou the 
companion inscription on the opposite 
side of the building, which reads: “Po 
litical Society Exists for the Sake of 
Nobk l wing ts 

The essential point to my remarks 
about ARL. is simply that this is a pri- 
vate and somewhat exclusive organiza- 
tion which does excellent work in the 
limited held of librarianship to which it 
has addressed itself. Further, that ACRL 
does a disservice to all college and uni- 
versity libraries when it mistakenly de- 
fers to ARL, or to anv other organized 
group of librarians outside its own ranks, 
in undertaking the study of problems 
that deserve its immediate attention. In 
stances of such mistaken deference could 
be mentioned between ACRL and ARL 
and also between A¢ RL. and the ALA 
activities divisions. If ACRL is to be 
governed entirely by administrative fiat 
from other agencies of this unwieldy 
holding corporation, it will shortly go 
out of business. In fact. vou might well 
consider if this is not what is actually 
happening now! Even if vou are willing 
to grant to ARL, all primary interest 


and initiative in collection-building and 
bibliographical control among research 
libraries, there will still remain several 
problem areas of special interest to col 
lege and university libraries as a group. 
These problem areas concern our li- 
braries in the environment of higher 
education, and irrespective of whether 
the point at issue may be their manage- 
ment and administration, the quality of 
the staff, the physical plant, the place of 
the library in the academic community, 
or some other equally important phase 
of the institution's operation. 


PROFESSIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


The underlving cause of our predica 
ment is a lack of professional conscious- 
ness among us. My barber talks to me 
frequently about the problems of his 
“protession.”” Some of his conversation 
pertains to the “tricks of the trade” which 
have to do with scissors and comb, tonics 
and lotions, and sanitary regulations. Oc- 
casionally he mentions hours of work, 
union dues, and the lone barbers who 
won't join up. At the other end of 
the scale of occupations that either 
have professional status, o1 aspire to 
have it, are the medical doctors—the 
M.D.'s. Here, believe, is a truly protes- 
sional group, in terms of standards of 
training and performance, ideals of serv- 
ice, the organization of medical care 
through clinics and hospitals, and the 
improvement and guidance of all these 
through the activities of local and na 
tional medical societies. Underlying good 
medical care and effective organization 
for this purpose among doctors is their 
firm concept of basic training. No one 
practices medicine without having com 
pleted medical training, and in a school 
accredited for that purpose. Did vou ever 
hear of a one-semester doctor, or a one- 
vear doctor? No, and vou never will! He 
either completed the medical course, or 
he didn't! The same, be it noted, is 
true of the law! No one in these davs 
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can aspire to practice law by simply 
“reading some law,” although this ap- 
pears to have been common practice 
seventy-five vears ago. 

Between these two extremes, the doc- 
tor and the barber, where do we librar- 
ians stand? Are we really trving with dis 
cernible effect to take our place among 
other recently emerging professions; for 
example, alongside the dentists and 
pharmacists, the social workers and the 
clinical psychologists? Are we strengthen 
ing the standards of ow professional 
work as librarians and also the basic 
training we consider to be prerequisite 
to it? No, actually, I think not! 

It is true, to be sure, that during the 
past thirty vears the principal library 
schools have become associated with col 
leges and universities. The old Certif 
cate Librarianship has been abol 
ished and the Master of Arts (or Master 
of Science) degree has been standard 
ived. The Doctor of Philosophy in Li 
brarianship has emerged. The Ph.D. de 
gree in librarianship may have arrived 
just “in the nick of time.” There has 
been a noticeable trend among college 
and university presidents in recent vears 
to use the head librarianship of the ac 
ademic institution as a convenient place 
to store one or more of the oversupply 
of individuals trained essentially to teach 
history, or English, or some other sub 
ject. May T take it simply as evidence of 
the acute shortage of librarians trained 
at the top level that we do not observe 
the reverse of this phenomenon: the ap 
pointment of doctors of philosophy in 
librarianship to be full professors of his 
tory and chairmen of their departments? 
When I referred to the standardization 
of the Master's degree in librarianship a 
moment ago, vou must realize, of course, 
that I was being somewhat facetious. A 
few of our recent graduates in librarian- 
ship—a small few, fortunately—seem to 
have no clear notions at all as to what 
is expected of them on the job. 
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The medical doctors do not solve their 


complicated problems of effective organ- 
ization by blanketing in all the individ- 
uals who in any way relate to the prac- 
tice of medicine. You will not find in the 
membership of the American Medical 
Association, or in the local county med 
ical society, all of the nurses, laboratory 
technicians, and hospital administrators 

to sav nothing of receptionists and of 
fice help, custodians and ambulance driv 
ers! Quite the contrary is true! To the 
extent that these various groups need 
organization in order to sustain and im 
prove their work, the doctors encourage 
them to develop their own organizations, 
with or without close supervision. 

Librarians, on the other hand, have an 
evangelical approach to organization. In 
effect and without pausing to reason 
what for, we crv: “Come one and come 
all! Pay vour six dollars and join up!” 
We college and university librarians are 
no exception, We live and work in ac 
ademic communities populated with 
highly trained men and women. The li 
brary is an essential part of the complex 
process of higher education and research. 
We sorely need enforceable standards 
of training and performance. 

What happens to the college and uni- 
versity librarians who do attend the an 
nual summer conference of ALA? Here, 
at least, vou would join me in expecting 
to find a large number of these men and 
women meeting together in a variety of 
close-knit wavs to study and to resolve 
some of their common problems. I re 
peat here that the academic community 
in which they work at home provides 
an essential bond——one which should not 
lightly be ignored or dissolved. There is 
litthe good for most of us in the notion 
that ow special interests can just as well 
be scattered throughout the entire rank 
and file of ALA. This very tendency 
within ALA has long been an effective 
and permanent barrier between our ac 
ademic group, on the one hand, and the 
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legal, medical, and “special” librarians 
on the other hand—all of whom, for 
very obvious reasons, prefer to meet to- 
gether in their own restricted groups, for 
the sake of close association and inten 
sive discussion 

University librarians have contributed 
a degree of leadership to ALA which is 
entirely out of proportion to their actual 
numbers within its total membership 
This is, of course, a credit to the uni 
versity librarians! Where do vou find 
them during the course of this confer 
ence weck? You will find them scattered 
throughout ALA, giving speeches, con 
ducting mectings, attending numerous 
committees, and behaving generally like 
the prima donnas and professional mo 
nologists which most of them habitually 
are 

You may have noted that this partic 
ular meeting of university librarians was 
scheduled unhappily, but without pro 
test, at 4:30 in the alternoon——the dead 
lest hour of anv conference dav! If vou 
will look around vou will also notice 
that many of the participants in last Sun 
dav's meeting of the Association of Re 
search Libraries have already gone home 
Last Monday afternoon, manv of vou 
may have attended the program meetings 
of cither the Library Organization and 
Management Section of the Library 
Administration Division, or of the Re 
sources and Technical Services Division, 
both scheduled at the same hour. The 
content of the latter meeting concerned 
that important and far-reaching new de 
velopment known as “Cataloging in 
Source.” Again, unhappily, but ap 
parently without protest, the leadership 
ol some twenty research libraries in the 
Middle West was precluded from at 
tending cither meeting because of a 
wholly unnecessary conflict with the ad 
visory group of the Midwest Inter-Li 
brary Center 

My point, with reference to all of us, 
college and university librarians alike, is 
that such dissipation and scattering of 
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our energies and efforts have become 
habitual with us. We do need a na- 
tional association of college and univer- 
sity librarians. We need a strong, hard- 
working, and effective organization for 
the study and solution of our major 
problems on the academic campus. We 
need an organization whose purposes and 
whose conferences can enjoy a high de 
gree of preference among the members, 
over all the distractions and dissipations 
that are customarily thrown in our wav. 
And we need, above all, to make this a 
professional organization—not simply a 
collection of all the individuals in the 
community who happen in any way to 
be involved in the work of the campus 
librarv. We need these things—but we 
have never had them—and we most cet 
tainly do not have them now! 


ATTRIBUTES OF A PROFESSION 


One more word on the idea of a pro 
fession. Among the attributes of a profes 
sion we note the possession ol a dis 
tinctive body of special knowledge and 
a superior skill in its use, held in com 
mon by its members, under the com 
pulsion of a sense of high personal re 
sponsibilitv. We note a recognition of 
its obligation to extend this body of 
knowledge by research and scientific ob 
servation of practice, with a sharing of 
the results. We note the motivation of 
social duty and honorable service, pre 
ferred above personal gain. We not 
established means for the adequate ed 
ucation of its novitiates. We note stand 
ards of qualifications based upon train 
ing and competency, character and eth 
ical perception and conduct. And we 
note a group organization with national 
standing concerned with public interest. 

Some of these we college and uni 
versity librarians have achieved. We have 
a distinctive body of special knowledge 
If vou do not believe this, will vou please 
take time to look carefully into the con- 
tent of the library school libraries at the 
Universities of Chicago or Illinois, to 
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mention only two. We have a publica 
tion program for recording and sharing 
the results of our research. If we are not 
strongly motivated by social duty we 
work in vain, for private profit is no- 
We have the 


for adequate education in our several li 


where in evide nee mcans 
brary schools, some of them of excellent 
But we 


avoided setting standards of qualification 


reputation have almost entirely 
and 


librars 


based upon training competency 


spite our several schools of 


quality and their graduate training pro 


grams, we still do sav “anvbody is wel 


come to be a librarian,” and we mean 


literally “anvbodyv.” It may be for this 


reason alone that we college and uni 


versity librarians have not achieved a 
group organization with national stand 
ing 

We college 
are an incomplete and badly scattered 


ALA. ARL, standing sep 


arate and apart, is but a very small part 


and university librarians 


fragment of 


of all of us. It is limited in membership 
and in scope and is in no way an ade 
quate substitute for a strong national as 
sociation composed ol the professional 
stall 


VOTSITN 


members of all college and uni 
ACRL is at 


frustrated 


libraries present a 


somewhat and deteriorating 


ALA. 


Last year vour steering committee of 


division of the total 
this University Libraries Section unde 
took to 
upon which it would like to go to work 


submit ten or twelve projects 


Eastern Librarians 


now. It was told at once that all but one 
or two of these proposals appt ared to be 
bounds” for the section in the 
ALA, since thes 


assignable to the 


“out of 
reorganized were more 
properly committees 
and sections of the activities divisions of 


ALA 


assignment, let me 


\t this point of transfer and re 
remind vou, the ac 
ademic community entirely loses its iden 
tity, since the activities divisions derive 


their memberships from libraries of 


every possible sive and IV px except, as 
we noted, from legal, medical, and “spe 
cial” libraries, which have remained en 
tirely apart and which, apparently, are 
Such actions, it 
upon a funda 


total 


wiser in such matters! 


seems to me, are based 
mental and tragic fallacy in our 
organization 

In support of 


vou my own experiences of thirty vears 


these remarks I offer 


of continuous membership in ALA and 
also those of the past fifteen vears during 
been the director of 


which I have a tvp 


state university library of medium 


Although I have 


pers for our journals, made speeches on 


ical 
size. written many pa 
a variety of occasions, and am generally 
mveterate convention 
that the 


academic 


regarade das an 


goer, | must admit quest for 


identification for the library 
which I now direct and represent, and 
for the 
problems, is becoming increasingly dif 
ficult. 

Surely, we can do better! Most sincere- 


lv. T hope that we will 


solution of some of its many 


' 
and soon! 


The Forty-Fifth Annual Conterence of Eastern College Librarians will be held on 


at the Harkness Academic 


conference's theme 


November 28 
versity. The 

Leadership?” 
Dix, and Louis Shores 
John H 
Chairman of the 
No advance registration is 


Harrington presiding 


necessary 
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I heatre, 
is “Wher 
Spe akers include Robert FE 
Phe morning program will start at 10 
John Frost will preside at the afternoon. session. 
Program Committee is Wavne Shirley, librarian of Finch College 


Library, Columbia Uni 
Library Find Its 
William S. 
with Rev. 


Butler 
Shall the 
nly 


Academic 
Johu F. Harvey, 
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And Management 


M' FIRST OBLIGATION is to explain the 
tithe of my remarks. The profes- 
sional organization to which | refer is 
the University Libraries Section; by man- 
agement mean university administra- 
tion 

That the 


the cause of 


ALA has 
and 
that we are not very clear as to the func 
tion of the I Libraries Section 
as a section of ACRE have been empha- 
sived by Mr Starting 


from where we 


reorganization ol 


been some contusion 


niversits 


Lundy's remarks 
are, however, | think we 
need to consider what plans we may 
have for future 
Our former chairman, Robert Muller, 


has pointed out that we might make out 


choice among three possible COULTSES 

1. We This might be 
justifiable if we discover we have no pul 
But do that 
and leave this group without any forum 
certainly 


could disband 


pose in existing before we 


for their interest, we should 
explore other courses of action 


2. We 
ings only, as we have tended to do in the 


might organize program meet 
past 
5. We carry 


program with a strong committee struc- 


could out a veatr round 


ture, referring to other results 


of our deliberations when appropriate 
loc x plore the usefulness of the third 


groups 


approach, TL suggest that we give some 
this section 
which 


thought to the function of 


as a professional organization 


Vr. McComb is Librarian, Pennsylva- 
nia State his paper was 
prese nted at the meeting of the Univer- 
sity Libraries Section, ACRL, Washing- 
ton, D. C.. June 24, 1959 
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By RALPH W. McCOMB 


could serve us in our relationships with 
management, or administration, if vou 
preter that term. 

Most professions have organizations 
which speak for them in various ways. 
The tell us 
what we must do to have 
architecture approved. The legal groups 
tell the university how to administer law 
libraries, and so on. But who speaks for 
Can the Univer 
effective in rep 


architects come to us and 


our Ss hools of 


university. librarians? 


sity Libraries Section be 
resenting its members to management? 

Foremost among the problems which 
we may face in working with administra 
tors outside the library itself is the prob 
lem of understanding. For some this may 
scem no great problem. It has been my 
observation that a library pro 
gram is more dependent upon an under 


strong 


standing president than upon any other 
single factor. It would be unfair to list 
some of the great university presidents 
and interest in the 
have made their li 
scholarship, 


whose enthusiasm 

needs of the library 
braries major centers of 
though I might mention William Rainey 
Harper at Chicago and Andrew D. White 
at Cornell. But vou mav make vour own 
list. To those of the past should be add 
ed, ol course, some ol our conte mporaric Ss 
who have raised their institutions to take 
front rank bv their devotion to the idea 
of a collection of books as one of the bas 
ic elements of a great universitv. When 
the support of the president is lacking, 
the library falters. Or if the library is 
always in the position of having to fight 
for its needs, the success of the library 
simply a measure of the 
forcefulness of the individ- 
Unfortunately, the neces- 


mav well be 
diplomacy on 


ual librarian. 
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sity for fighting has sometimes provoked 
a measure of hostility in the administra- 
This reaction is not difhcult to 
understand. The president is faced con 
stantly with demands and pressures from 
all directions, and often must feel that 
his major problem is the empire builder 
If he does not recognize 
library 


on his faculty 
the needs of the bevond the 
maintenance level, he mav easilv classify 
the librarian, who constantly beseeches 
him, as another nuisance. 

\s evidence of this fact, | have only to 
cite the remark of John Millett in F: 
nancing Higher Education in the United 
States: heard 


among the 


have more derogatory 


language used cight 
idents who made up the Commission on 


Higher 


heard about any 


pres- 


about li 


Financing Education 
than | 
component part of university structure 

Now, on the hand, if the 


wholehe artedly a 


brarians 
other pres 
ident is believer, he 
may be prodding the librarian, or seek 
ing extra funds for books, or even— less 
happily—attempting to take a hand in 
book purchasing or in library administra 
thon 

\n agency which would help to guide 
the president furnish 
which he could understand and accept 
would be of value not only to him but to 


Such apparently un 


and standards 


the library itself 
answerable question as to how big a uni 
versity library should be, should have an 
answer. Most of Us,- EXCEDt the largest, 
might easily be caught saving “we should 
he pust twice as large as we are,” at what- 
ever point we are If we have 100, 


strive for 200,000; if we 


now 
O00 volumes, we 
have half a million, we impress our pres 
ident with the need for a million. But 
when we reach a million, we climb up 
for two. Each librarian works out such 
answers for his preside nt on the basis of 
his own estimate of the situation. In ad- 
dition to the problems of size, we have 
questions of status, problems of library 
development, such as the need, on pos- 
need, for library 


sible undergraduate 
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service, education for university librar- 
ianship, new developments in_ biblio- 
graphical organization, and the general 
course of development of university li- 
braries, particularly schemes of  inter- 
library co-operation. | would like to say 
something particularly about this last 
problem. 

The most effective approach to co- 
operation has been made when univer- 
sity administrators, as well as librarians, 
helped plan such programs. The library 
cannot go it alone. When money is avail- 
able, it is not too difhcult: to develop 
strong collections in agreement with other 
institutions. It is more difhcult to re 
strict buving without the concurrence of 
the instructional and research depart- 
ments of each institution 

The Farmington Plan, for example, 
Other 
types of cooperation may involve deci 
to stick 


needs only the agreement to buy 
This is harder 
to in the Lhere 
new type of program represented by the 


sions not to buy 
UNIVErsity is also the 


newspaper microfilm pro 
Midwest Inter-Library Cen 


ter. In such instances, the cooperating in 


gram at the 


stitutions must contribute sums of money, 
sometimes substantial sums, for deve lop 
ing collections which are not owned, in a 
involved. On 


sense, by the institutions 


there are the regional centers, cither for 
storage or ntral cle stor spec ial 
types of material, which seem to hold 
some real promise of new wavs for doing 
our job. We must have the cooperation 
of our administrators in such plans. 

We ought to be 
bring to bear on such questions the ad- 


in the postition to 


vice of our professional association; and 
not only the advice but the development 
of plans for such programs on a national 
or even an international scale. A drawing 
uo of such plans will not result in accom- 
plishment unless we have some means of 
working together as a profession. 

The advice that we are usually able to 
give our 
knowledge of our own institution and 


presidents is based on our 
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of other institutions or on the literature. 
Our knowledge of other libraries and the 
literature is in great part produced by 
members of this section. Even without 
more formal methods of approach, this 
section has clearly contributed to the 
very fact 
that in 


which 


solution of these problems. I he 
that we exist tends to stimulate 
study 


terchange of ideas and the 


is essential to the formulation of new 
programs 

I have been spe aking here of our rela 
tion to management in terms of our rela 
When I Sp ak of 
the president, of course, I refer not only 
to the holds that title but 


to his various vice presice nts, advisors, 


tion to the president 


man who 
committees, board of trustees, and per 
haps to members of the library commit 
tee 
‘There is another aspect of the problem 
of our professional organization and man 
agement which reflects the interest and 
professional concerns of me mbers of oun 
library staffs who are not administrators 
inc ad 


think 


that management is that portion of the 


Those of us whose duties 


ministration be inclined to 
organizational chart above the librarian 
But for a lot of staff 
management 


What can University Libraries Section 


members we are 


do for those members of our profession? 
First of all 
stalls can correct 


it can be a means whereby 
library administrators 
I! we 


above, 


talked about understanding from 
stall 
would be equally glad to receive sone 
What better 
opportunity might they have than to be 


perhaps members of our 


understanding trom us 


active members of a group which con 
cerns itself with our general professional 
welfare 

In mv own experience, T find that most 
often our best ideas come from members 
of the stall 


sional responsibility 


who feel a scr ol profes 


The re 


when programs or policies which they 


mav be times 


would like to see developed may not be 
readily proposed within their own li 
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braries. The opportunity of coming to a 
meeting of the section to present ideas 
to the profession is an opportunity which 
the section should provide. 

The problem of the status of the pro 
fessional library staff, for example, is not 
one to be settled by administrators alone 
Phe staff is obviously of prime impor 


tance in problems of book selection and 


public service. When it comes to the 


technical processes of library administra 


tion, management must defer to a con 
siderable extent to the 
knowledge of the specialist. I would like, 
that in the future 


non-administrative per 


greater technical 


therefore, to suggest 
we have more 


sonnel serving as members of our pro 
erams 

We are not a section of administrators 
onlv—we are devoted to the problems ol 
university libraries and our responsibil 
itv to management includes our respon 
sibilitv to develop professional comp 
tence within our staffs 

I have spoken briefly of certain areas 
in which the University Libraries Section 


could be effective in relation to manage 


ment. [am now at the point where I 
ought to be able to suggest just how we 
should go about developing this’ pro 
gram. On this point, I have no specifiy 
suggestion. It mav well be that this will 
have to be a question of erowth. Tf we 
can develop the proper image of ow 
selves as professional organization, 
speaking for our members, we shall be 


abl 


structure and the proper programs to ac 


to develop the proper COMMMILECE 
complish this purpose 

We have made a beginning in this 
Our 
But we face difficulties, two of 
The first 


been 


direction section has a committec 


structure 


which are is our 


paramount 
relation to ARL, 
cussed by Mi Lunds 
we can conclude that ARI Spe aks only 


on spec ifve proble ms of interest to it and 


which has 
From his remarks 


primarily for a special group of librarics 


That 


available to this group, and a large num 


leaves a range of problems still 
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ber of libraries not members of ARL. A 
number of our members also represent 
their institutions as members of ARL. 
Perhaps we could leave to them the ma 
jor fields of interlibrary programs, and 
concentrate on internal programs. Or we 
might become the agency through which 
their programs are officially brought to 
our attention. 

The second difficulty is that of ow 
own tradition—or habits. This section, 
though large, has not in the past been a 


(Continued fr 


Irkutsk as well as a few local li 
braries should be in order. 


and 


ATTITUDES OF Sovie’ LIBRARIANS 
AND ARCHIVISTS 


There has been a great deal of com 
ment by American scholars visiting the 
Soviet Union upon the cordial reception 
and helpfulness forthcoming from So 
viet librarians archivists I he 
writer was cordially received by officials 
ol twenty-seven of thirty libraries. ar 
chives, and institutes he attempted to 
Visit 

The first visit, to the Library of the 
\cademy of Sciences in Leningrad, re 
sulted in a lengthy, but informative dis 
course on the operation of Soviet libra 
ies, replete with references to Marxism 
Leninism, by M. A. Viklaiev, the scientif 
1 secretary of the library. This discourse 
was so detailed that the writer felt that 
he was imposing upon the good offices of 
the secretary. Ultimate Iv it proved, how 
ever, of enormous practical help in per 
mitting more eflective and quicker nego 
tiations with other libraries. In institu 
tion after institution no effort was spared 
to permit me to view what | wished to 
see. In striking contrast was the attitude 
of the Central State Archive of Old Acts 
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very active or a very strong one. I do not 
know whether we can change or not. We 
are pretty individualistic. And with so 
many areas of interest assigned to other 
divisions, we mav seem to have little left 
for ourselves. Your officers and steering 
committee have hopes that we can be 
come an effective voice in ow profession. 
We hope that you will help by serving 
willingly on programs or committees. Let 


us have vour suggestions and vou help 


m page 4,% 


in Moscow, which refused to permit a 
visit. | went, nevertheless, merely (al 
though the archive has been used re 
cently by Finnish scholars) to order mi 
crofilms of some fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
centurv documents on Muscovite rela 
tions with Lithuania which I knew to 
be in the archive. My order was at first 
accepted, but then rejected when it be 
came clear that I was an American and 
not a Pole. The reason given was that 
per an agreement with the American 
Embassy no American was to be allowed 
to use the facilities of the archive with 
out a letter from the Embassy. Embassy 
othcials denied the existence of an agree 
ment and refused to give me a letter 
In the overwhelming majority of cases, 
I was not made to feel that Americans 
were subject to discrimination. On the 
contrary, T felt that T received unexpect 
ably gracious and pleasant treatment 

Soviet librarians are eager for ex 
changes. Soviet Academy and university 
scholars are often displeased by the ab 
sence of western scientific literature from 
the shelves of Soviet libraries. Soviet in 
stitutions have an inadequate supply of 
“gold” rubles (i.e. convertible currency) 
with which to purchase western publi 
cations. Exchanges present a welcome 
solution 
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Review Articles 


English Libraries 
= 
English Libraries, 1800-1850 By, C. B. Old 
man, W. A. Munford, and Nowell Smith. 
London: H. kh Co., [¢ 


1958 


Lewis & 


78p 


The history of English libraries is part of 


the Western despite the 
fact that it preserved a native individuality. 


library tradition 
This fact is apparent in a reading of the 
delivered for the School of 
Archives at 


and 


three lectures 


Librarianship ind niversity 
College, London, im March 
1957, and now published in pamphet form 
bach ol the 
rsonalitv. of the 


February 


lectures dwells on an outstand 


ing p period from 1800 


was 


lecture, Dr. C. D. Oldman, 
British Mu 
Anthony 


first 


whe issoctated with the 
writes on Su 
his work for that 
keeper of Printed 


Nluseum lib wy's 


scum evo 


stitution. 
Books, re 
pre 


Panizzi and 
Panis 
the British 
modernized its 
concludes that It the 


N itional 


justly proud it is 


formed 


gram rdministration 


Dr. Oldman English 


nation maw Library of 


possesses a 


which Antonto 


Panizzi. more than anv other man, to whom 
our thanks 

W. A. Munford, in the second lecture, 
discusses Dr. George Birkbeck 
Mechanics 
forerunners of the English muni 
Birkbeck’s pronee! et 


thei 


must go tor thos 


his in 


terest om the Institutes which 
were the 
cipal library svstcom 

fort on behall of the 
related libraries stimulated adult education, 

mal 

Britain as well as in 
Simon Nowell Smith 
in the field of literary criticism and 


Institutes and 


technical education im 


countries 


other 


who has publishe d 


wil ly 


bibliography and who has served as li 


brarian of the London Library presented 
the lecture He Phomas 
Carlvle's opening of the Lon- 


is a lending library, as 


third outlined 


role the 
don Library in 1841 
well as his part in its subsequent develop 
nature of Carlvle’s 
libraries, a journal en 


“What a sad want I am 


ment. To illustrate the 


motivation tavoring 


trv of 1832 is cited 


500 


books to gather tacts 
from! Why is there a Majesty's library 
in every country I here 
gaol and gallows in every one a 

All three presented in a 
stv le bibliographical 
further 
Milt 


in of libraries, of 
net 


town? is a Majesty's 


lectures are 


popular and include 
interested in 


d States 


for those 
iney Forman, Unt 
emy, West Point 


Book Reviews 
Book Selection. By Le 
Martha ind Ken 
lisdel. Foreword by Maurice I 
Detroit: Wavne State 


xv, I88p. $2.50 


reterences 


study Si 


Library 


Merritt Boas 


Rov ( 
neth S 
Lauber 


niversity 
Press 
Reviewing is a much too powertul ce 


book sales 


terminant of und the tame of 


damned by some 
This doubtful 
has obliged hl 
of the 


the matter tor 


vuthors not to have 
ind puffed up by 


the 


others 
review 


the 


reput ition of 


brarians, who in name review 


Ipuy be woks 


themselves 


unseen, to study 
The latest publication of the re 
inquiry, the hook in hand, 
wh independently 


1 he 


was 


sults of such 


COMPTIses three studies, « 
conceived and produced Pattern of 
Modern Book Reviewing 
LeRov C. Merritt, professor of librarianship 
University of California Ihe Re 
Reviewers of Best Sellers” is a 
Php 
dean of 


written by 


the 


views and 


version of the dissertation written by 
Martha Boaz the school of 
the University of Southern California, “St iff 
Book Selection is 
Kenneth 


miversity 


library 


Library 
MEA 
librarian of the [ 


Reviewing im 
i recasting of an thesis by 
Lisdel 
of Missourt 
Merritt 


bility of 


assoc 


intended to study the dependa 


reviews im a more comprehensive 


But virtually 


makes Is im 


wav than others have done 


every finding he 
paired by a serious weakness. First, he sum 


and 


literature of the subject 


although 


marizes the 
that 
and scattered, make a 
of the inadequacies of book reviewing But 


finds earlier studies isolated 


“devasting” picture 


his rendition and use of previous rese arch 


COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


7 
i tary Acad 
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are questionable. For example, he serious 
lv misunderstands the scope, definitions, 
and conclusions of Victoria Hargrave’s study 
ot reviews of social science books in general 
and scholarly journals. Then, it is useful 
for Merritt to remind his colleagues that 
the Book Rewew Digest does not list all 
the reviews found in the journals it’ in 
dexes, with the result that more books are 
excluded than are included. But he has 
overlooked the fact that this limitation re 
flects a belief that the librarv book selector 
requires several reviews in order to judge 
the quality ol a book. A single review of a 
nom-fition book and two reviews of fic 
tion were felt by the founders of BRD and 
their contemporaries to be inadequate 
guides to selection. The validity of BRD’'s 


pr “tie acknowledged unknowing! by 


Merritt, who in other connections later in 
the study, as we shall see. recommends that 
the book selector ought tir re id several re 
views 

His criticism that too many fiction. his 
tory, and biography books are reviewed in 
general periodicals is based on his admit 
ted “unwarranted ssumption that books 
in all subject helds should TOCCCIVE proper 
tional attention in these journals. His analy 
sis of the ALA Booklist, the Library Jouw 
nal, and Virginia Airkus’ Bookshop Service 
turns up the valuable finding that the li 
brary book selector needs all three because 
they varv in promptness of pre-publication 
reviews, subject coverage, and judgment of 
books. \ similar examination of the Nex 
York Times Book Rewew, the New 
Herald Tribune Weel Book Re Cu and 
the Saturda Rewvier shows that these dis 
agree often enough in choice of book to re 
view and judgmetit to require the book-buy 
ing librarian to read all three. Then. with 
out warning, Merritt adds these words bet 
ter still, he should probably read the book.” 
This is the most important statement in the 
study. Merritt implies that the three review 
media cannot, even together, serve library 
book selectors. But where is the argument 
md the evidence? The last part of his work 
occupies one page \ paragraph lists the 
separate findings, and then, the reader is 
introduced to the results of a random sam 
ple of 104 books and their reviews indexed 
in BRD of 1956. This sample was to provide 
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an indication of change, if anv, in the pat 
tern of book reviewing since 1948. But the 
scope of the later survey is much too nar 
row and cannot be considered a proper test 
oft the earlier findings 

Boaz reveals that the unfavorable pre 
conceptions with which she began her eval 
uation of the reviews of best sellers of the 
vears 1944 to 1957 were, by and large prov 
en wrong by her analvsis. Her new be 
let is that the “reviewing of best sellers 
from 1944 to 1957 indicated, on the whole. 
a judiciousness that considered both the 
merits and the demerits of the best sellers 
and provided satisfactory criticism for the 
re ider 

The term “average reader” is a vague des 
cription of a kev aspect of the theme. It 
ippeared neither in’ the statement of in 
tentions nor the analyses of reviews 
Only in the concluding section is it revealed 
that the analvsis was done with the “average 
reader” ino mind. As it stands, Boaz has 
merely given her impression of the “average 
reader But then, the study in. general 
is pervaded by personal opinion. lacks 
that which Lester Asheim identified as 
missing from the impressionistic survey, “the 
objective, systematic, and quantitative dis 
cipline” of content: analysis 

lisdel, using checklists of fiction and 
non-hetion books. found that staff review 
ing made little difference in book selection 
in large public libraries. Libraries that de 
pended — on published reviews generally 
bought the same titles that staff-reviewing 
libraries did. His other findings, such as 
the significant disagreement among library 
reviewers over the merits of the same books, 
tend also to undermine staff reviewing. ‘Tis 
del is in the Waples tradition of library re 
search. He uses simple but tried tools of 
Statistics and mass communications research 
among them, content analysis. The adhe 
ents of staff reviewing mav answer that if 
it is true that there is no difference between 
the results of staff reviewing and published 
reviews, then the former ought to be im 
proved rather than abandoned. Or they 
might speculate that the fruits of staff re 
Viewing are not expected tor be large and 
are represented in the libraries undupli 
cated titles In anv case lisdel has chal 


lenged supporters of the staff review with 


a" 
i 
ary 
: 
2 
n 


an objective study which should be examined 
by all 

The last of the book is a four 
page statement by Boaz entitled “Some His 
torical Sidelights on Reviewing.” It is frag- 
mentary and personal, and omits important 


librarians 


section 


lack of bibliographies and index should be 
noted. Since the original works were con- 
cerned with the years 1948, 1944-1955, and 
1945-46, they already are historical. Despite 
these limitations and the more serious ones 
noted above, it should be emphasized that 


Boaz makes a debatable defense 
of contemporary book reviewing and_ re- 
viewers which acquiescence in 
what she describes as the avoidance by most 
intellectually stimulating book 


SOUTCES. 
book reviewing is so much a part of the li- 


that 
be given to studies of it in its various phases. 


brarian’s work encouragement should 


is based on 


Undoubtedly, refinements in methodology 


will be forthcoming.—Abraham N. Barnett, 


readers of 
criticism 


In regard to the book as a whole, the Libraries. 


Purdue University 
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NEW HAFNER REPRINTS 


Faris, Robert E. L. & Dunham, W. Warren, Mental Disorders in Urban Areas. 
With a new preface by the authors. Chicago 1939 (Reprint 1959) 
Ready about December 1959 $4.75 


Grieve, Mo (Mes.) 4 Modern Herbal. The Medicinal, Culinary. Cosmetic and 
Economic Properties. Cultivation and Folklore of Herbs, Grasses, Fungi, 
Shrubs and Trees with All Their Modern Scientific Uses. 2 vols. N.Y. 1931 
(Reprint 1959) Ready about December 1959 $25.00 


Hutton, James. Theory of the Earth. With Proofs and Mlustrations. 2 vols. 
Edinburgh 1795 (Reprint 1959) Now ready $29.40 


Tilley, Arthur. The Literature of the French Renaissance. 2 vols. Cambridge 
1904 (Reprint 1960) Ready early 1960 $17.50 


Whitehead, Alfred North. 4 Treatise on Universal Algebra. Cambridge 1898 
(Reprint 1960) Ready early 1960 $10.75 


Wodehouse, R. P. Pollen Grains. Their Structure, Identification and Significance 
in Science and Medicine. N.Y. 1935 (Reprint 1960) 
Ready early 1960) 811.75 


In Preparation 


Ariens Kappers, C. U.. Huber, G. C. & Crosby, E. C. Comparative Anatomy of 
the Nervous System of Vertebrates, including Man. 3 vols. 
(Originally published in 2 vols. in 1936) 


Riley, Henry Alsopp. An Atlas of the Basal Ganglia, Brain Stem and Spinal 
Cord, 1943 


Complete Hafner Catalog 
upon request. 
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